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Orthodox Proclamation 


The Reinterpretation of the Gospel by the Fourth Evangelist 


by Epuarp SCHWEIZER 


Translated by M. A. MILLER 


THEOLOGICAL endeavour is meaningless unless it is engaged in a search 
for new formulations of the gospel message to meet the new problems of 
changed situations. The mere repetition of the old statements, or the 
classification of various New Testament sentences without a new sys- 
tematic conception, is simply a matter of collection. It is like the work 
of an incompetent museum director whose acquisitions are made at 
random, completely unrelated to any particular point of view. True 
theological exertion, of necessity, must always involve a reinterpretation 
of the gospel message because the time in which theology speaks is 
always a new time. One of the exciting things about the Fourth Gospel 
is that here as nowhere else in the New Testament the true task of all 
theology is carried out. The question of a reinterpretation of the message 
is radically thought through to the end. The purpose of the present 
contribution is to illustrate this particular aspect of the work of the 
Fourth Evangelist with two short examples. The first will show how in 
the light of changed conditions a new imprint was made on the worps 
of Jesus, and the second will consider how a DEED of Jesus was re- 
interpreted. 

The Saying of John 3:19 contains a definition of the meaning of krists. 
“And this is the judgment, that the light has come into the world and 
men loved the darkness more than the light.” Judgment is not under- 
stood here as an “event” in the far-distant future, but as the “differentia- 
tion” between light and darkness that resulted from the coming of Jesus.’ 
It has often been shown how markedly this statement differs from those 





1. Dodd, C. H. The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: University Press, 
1953), p. 210. Dodd correctly emphasizes that this meaning is a part of the Greek word, but 
not of the Hebrew. Cf. Biichsel, Theologisches Worterbuch (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer) III., p. 943. 
For the early Gnostic use of the concept see Bultmann, R. Das Evangelium des Johannes 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1941), p. 113, n. 6. 
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on judgment made by the Synoptists. Their view is simply a reflection 
of the popular conception found in the early community.’ According 
to all the Synoptic references (except Matt. 23:23 and parallels) krisis 
marks that “event” on the Last Day when the Son of Man will come 
on the clouds of heaven to judge the living and the dead. What, then, 
has happened to the proclamation about judgment—theologically con- 
sidered—when the Fourth Evangelist reinterpreted the message? 

The notion of a coming judgment at the end of time was self-evident 
both to the primitive Palestinian communities and to the communities 
of the Diaspora with a strong Jewish orientation. It was a part of their 
view of time and the world. They did not ask: Is there a judgment 
marking the end of time or does the world simply continue without end 
into an unforeseeable future? The question to which they urgently sought 
an answer was: How am I to survive this judgment? Their answer is 
found in the testimony of the Synoptists. Survival was held to depend 
solely on one’s Yes or No to Jesus Christ.’ It is not the fact of this 
judgment that is proclaimed—that is a self-evident assumption—but it is 
Jesus Christ who is proclaimed as the Saviour in this judgment. 

In contrast with the environment of the Synoptists, the Fourth Gospel 
arose in a Greek community where the idea of a last judgment was in no 
way self-evident. The Greek view of time was cyclical ;* the thought of 
history moving toward a definite goal could not be entertained. As their 
historical writings clearly show, the Greeks were interested in the eternal, 
unchanging laws, not the unique elements in history or historical prog- 
ress. The Greek historian portrayed typical courses of life such as ap- 
peared again and again. Modern biography, on the other hand, turns 
to the historically unique life and speaks of it as the beginning of an 
historical development that moves toward a definite goal. A present- 
day biographer of William Wilberforce, for example, endeavors to relate 
him to the particular situation of the time in which he lived. Those 





2. Bultmann, R., of. cit. pp. 111ff. Also Howard, W. F. Christianity According to St. John 
(London: Duckworth, 1943), pp. 108 ff. 


3. Mark 8:38; Matt. 10:15, 11:20 ff., 12:41 f. Mark 3:28-30 also belongs here. According 
to vs. 30 the unforgiveable blasphemy against the Spirit has already occurred in that the 
Scribes would not acknowledge the working of the Spirit in Jesus. This is even clearer in Luke 
12:10. Here the saying, understood in connection with vss. 8 f. and 11 f., indicates that some 
have committed the unforgiveable sin against the Spirit when in opposition to the Spirit (vs. 12) 
they have not confessed Jesus Christ (or, less probably, in relation to his persecutors, they have 
not accepted this witness). See my article “The Spirit of Power” in INTERPRETATION, 1952, 
p. 259 ff., where I have attempted to show how Luke and also Paul and the Fourth Evangelist 
re-interpreted the early conception of the Spirit. 


4. See Cullmann, O., Christ and Time (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951), pp. 
51 ff. 
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things that differentiated him from other men are stressed, this for the 
purpose of showing how an historical movement began through him 
that culminated in the provisional goal of the dissolution of slavery in 
principle, and which continues in other ways even to the present time. 
In contrast, the Greek historian would modify or set aside the unique 
elements in order to present Wilberforce as typical. He would parade 
his timeless characteristics in terms of a type that represented the current 
social enthusiast. This procedure resulted from the fact that the Greeks 
did not think of time in terms of a definite movement issuing from a 
specific beginning that was related to a particular goal in a continuous 
process. 

Perhaps the difference between Greek and Hebrew thought can be 
made clearer through another example. If a Hebrew saw an hippo- 
potamus he recognized the uniqueness of the phenomenon. He would 
stand amazed before this remarkable creature that God had created. 
What a fabulous animal! It can make its tail “stiff as a cedar” and 
yet it “eats grass like an ox” (Job 40:15-24). But the Greek looking 
at the same animal would be interested in its relation to the unchanging 
laws. He would dissect it and announce with satisfaction that the law 
of blood circulation reigned here as in other animals. God would not be 
found in the strangeness of the phenomenon, but in its conformity to 
the laws of body structure. The oft-repeated knowledge of this obedience 
to the divine laws led to the growth of true scientific investigation among 
the Greeks. At the same time knowledge about the God who meets 
man in concrete situations, who gives man directions, and who has a 
purpose for man and for the world led to the growth of true historical 
writing in Israel and later in the Christian church. Autobiography 
arose in this same atmosphere, beginning with Augustine. 

The Fourth Evangelist wrote for persons to whom thoughts about 
the end of the world and the accompanying judgment were completely 
foreign. Indeed, for his audience these things were quite unthinkable. 
The problem that faced the Evangelist (as with every true theological 
thinker) was the same problem that confronts all preaching. If the 
Synoptic message about the last judgment was to be proclaimed, must 
he do it by first teaching his readers a lot of the general details of the 
Synoptic view of time and the world, among which would be that of a 
judgment at the end of the days in which all would be judged, and, 
secondly, if all that was believed, then to announce Jesus Christ as 
Saviour in this last judgment? Or, on the contrary, must he proclaim 
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Jesus Christ directly in relation to the questions that were living and 
vital in the environment of his readers?” It would be necessary in this 
latter case, however, to move out from the one center in such a way 
that the conception of the last judgment would be made clear. 

Much of the fascination of the Fourth Gospel rests in its resolute 
determination to proceed on the basis of the second of the two possi- 
bilities. The proclamation focuses solely on Jesus Christ. The emphasis 
is not divided between the hundred or so other religious items that also 
happen to be true. This unique emphasis on Jesus Christ throws light 
on all the world; every problem and every question is put in its proper 
place and receives its true resolution. Thus the thought of a last judgment 
is correct and necessary only insofar as it proceeds from the proclama- 
tion of Jesus Christ. It arises and is proclaimed in connection with Jesus 
Christ alone, and this not as a prelude to faith but as a consequence of it. 

If the term “orthodox” implies that the old things say just what they 
have always said, then the Fourth Gospel is not orthodox. It is not a 
phonograph record that faithfully reproduces “His Master’s Voice.” 
On the other hand, if “orthodox” means that every thought grows out 
of a context where Jesus Christ is central, that every question moves out 
from a consideration of him to its appropriate place and is answered 
in terms of him, then the Fourth. Gospel is orthodox to a degree that 
is scarcely found in any other New Testament book. Here everything 
is thought through from the one center and it is maintained that every- 
thing, absolutely everything, must be decided from this one center. 

The issue can be clarified by turning to another situation where 
the same problem of communication exists. Luther stands as an example 
of one who never questioned the fact that he was a sinner. His problem 
was that of how to stand under the grace of God. Today, however, 
things are quite different. Modern men generally do not regard them- 
selves as sinners. As a result the herald of today, exactly as with the 
Fourth Evangelist, is confronted with the questions: Must I preach with 
a view to convincing men first that they are sinners (perhaps with the 
help of psychoanalysis) and then speak of Jesus Christ as the Redeemer? 
Or, must I proclaim the Christ who meets men now, in their present 
joy and sorrow, convinced that by so doing they will come to know 
from this center what the Bible means by the word “sinner”? Our 





5. Grant, F. C. The Earliest Gospel (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1943), p. 168. Grant shows that the gospel is not a timeless doctrine about every possible 
question, but answers the questions only when they arise. 
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evangelist followed the second of the two alternatives with extraor- 
dinary determination. 

The question can be asked, however, whether the reinterpretation 
of the Synoptics after the manner of the Fourth Gospel does not lose 
the substance of the message. Would the same Jesus Christ be proclaimed 
that the first community proclaimed, or only some solution to modern 
problems that is entirely foreign to the gospel of Jesus Christ?® Certainly 
the Fourth Gospel must be examined in the light of this question. 

Those to whom our evangelist addressed his proclamation did not 
view history as moving toward a goal that would mark the end of 
history itself. The Greek did not think in terms of one period following 
another; he thought in a “local” scheme. There was a godly over-world 
of light where the true reality of all things was to be found, and an 
earthly, material world of darkness below the world of light where all 
the powers of evil reigned. He awaited salvation that would issue from 
the over-world of light. Redemption meant knowledge of that world; 
liberation from the evil world at hand. 

By way of contrast the Hebrew thought in terms of a present evil 
aeon and a coming good one. Salvation was awaited in the coming 
time of redemption that would be inaugurated or at least preceded by 
the coming of the Messiah. The judgment stood as an event between 
the two times. Because the Fourth Gospel proposes to proclaim Jesus 
Christ as Saviour to people thinking in Greek terms it must speak of 
him as linking the two worlds envisioned by the Greeks. That is precisely 
what was done in 3:19: “the light has come into the world.” Jesus is 
presented as the One who “comes from above” (3:31). “No one has 
ascended into heaven except he who came from heaven, the Son of 
Man” (3:13). 

But does this correspond to the old message? Can the two schemes 
be interchanged? Yes, insofar as 3:19 asserts that in Jesus Christ God 
meets the world. The passage must be read by the Jew in such a manner 
that the coming aeon for which he so impatiently waits has provisionally 
broken in with Jesus Christ. -At the same time the Greek must under- 
stand it in the sense that the heavenly over-world has projected itself 
into the material world of darkness. Both say the same thing: God has 
become a present reality for us.’ But the question can also be answered, 





6. As with A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1931), pp. 349 ff., who gave Ignatius and Justin priority over the Fourth Gospel. 
7. The decisive correction to Greek thought, especially to the position of the Gnostics, is to 


be found in the annoyingly sharp emphasis that the Fourth Gospel placed on the uniqueness 
of the historical event. 
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No. It is not the same statement insofar as Jewish thought—that is, Old 
Testament, biblical thought—expresses the idea that the world as a 
whole has a goal; history is not simply meaningless. The aeon after the 
coming of the Messiah will be fundamentally and completely new. It 
will not be as with Greek thought where only a few individuals would 
know the eternal over-world of light. The meaning of the new aeon in 
biblical terms is that the whole world will be changed. Jewish apoca- 
lyptic pictured the new aeon in terms of conditions where trees always 
carried fruit, women could give birth without pain, and the animal 
kingdom was a realm of peace. True, the New Testament does not 
speak of the hope in such earthly terms, but the Christian communities 
nevertheless clung to the main Hebrew views. The New Testament 
speaks of there being no more suffering, cries, pain, or death. Is it 
possible to speak in Greek terms instead of those of the Hebrew without 
all this being lost? Must not the comprehensive world-hope shrink to 
the mere hope of a lucky life for single souls that have escaped the 
world of evil? 

Although the structure of second century Gnostic thought was basically 
Greek, it showed that pure Greek thought could not be recovered with- 
out a certain amount of transformation. The coming of a Redeemer 
still meant the breaking in of the over-world into the material world,’ 
and redemption continued to mean knowledge of the heavenly world 
and consequently disengagement from the material world.’ But unlike 
the earlier Greek thought, this redemption was not consummated in 
unending recurrence. Gnosticism awaited a definite point in time when 
all the particles of light, all the “souls” of the spiritual beings who knew 
the godly world would be collected into the “body” of the redeemed in 
the over-world of light. At that time the material world would collapse 
because its life-substance would be gone. In the eschaton the godly 
light would be without darkness.” 





8. I cite only early examples out of the Fathers. Spiritual substance (Irenaeus I. 2:4) came 
into the material world from the over-world at the creation. Being held in bondage by the 
material world it cries out for redemption (Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. 26:3 f. Herakleon. Frag. 23. 
Hipp. ref. V. 10:2; 19:16; 26:17). The Redeemer himself a spiritual being (Irenaeus I. 26:1. 
Epiphan. haer. XXX. 3:4), descended into the material world (Asc. Jes. 10:8-30. Pist. Soph. 
7:26-30. Irenaeus I. 6:1; 7:2; 23:3; 30:11 f. Epiphan. haer. XXI. 2). For more details see 
my article pneuma which will appear in the Theologisches Wérterbuch. 

9. See the different conceptions: spiritual power, knowledge, or charm formulas to save the 
faithful: Acts Thom. 15; 148. Phil. 144. John. 114. Iren. 21:5. Clem. Alex. Exc. e Theod. 78. 
Epiphan. haer, XXVI. 10:7; 13:2. The Redeemer takes them with him as his prey (Euseb. 
h. e. I. 13:20), he carries them above on his shoulders (Clem. Alex. Exc. e Theod. 42:2), or 
dispatches them above on his revolving well-wheel mechanism (Acta Archelai. VIII). 

10. Fundamentally the Gnostics did not hold that there was a Parousia as such. But when 
all the spiritual particles are brought together this consummation is reached. 
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Gnostic eschatology was certainly not biblical. The eventual reunion 
of the heavenly particles of light that would lead to the collapse of the 
world of darkness was governed by natural necessity."’ Biblical eschatol- 
ogy, on the contrary, regards the beginning of the reign of God as rest- 
ing solely in the free will of God himself. It is he who fixes the judg- 
ment day, and the end time is his gift.'* Gnostic determination held 
that the end of the material world necessarily follows, once knowledge 
of the over-world is attained. Against this the Bible speaks of a com- 
munity that awaits the free act of God. Gnosticism regarded Christ as 
the beginning of a natural process that irresistibly continues to its final 
culmination. The Bible sees the Christ-event as the beginning of a com- 
munity that joyously awaits God’s final act. The proclamation of the 
Last Day in the Synoptics is a veritable bulwark in behalf of God’s 
freedom. He, and he alone as free, sovereign Lord will bring the con- 
summation. The fulfillment of the hope of the faithful is not just a 
matter of time as with the Gnostic pneumatic who already possesses the 
new world in a physical way, but also involves the direct action of God. 

When the Synoptics speak of Jesus as the coming Judge the emphasis 
is not to be understood as being on the idea of a future judgment. Rather, 
they are saying that in the future judgment (which was a self-evident 
assumption) Jesus would be the Judge. Therefore, all the decisions of 
the here and now are conditioned by one’s Yes or No to him.” All this 
is drawn together in a radical but not-to-be-misunderstood way by the 
Fourth Evangelist in 3:19.'* Yet, it can be asked whether this statement 
contains the further assertion that the future consummation is a necessity. 

At first one can only answer, Yes. Even if the many investigations 
are set aside that might possibly be able to go back to a redaction for 
which the later church was responsible,” it is certain that the Evangelist 
waited for an impressive final consummation. “Whoever loses his life 
in this world, will save it in the eternal life” (12:25). Jesus called the 
disciples to the home that he would prepare for them (14:2 f.), and 
he asked the Father that they might be with him in the glory which he 





11. The Gnostic is saved by nature (Iren. I. 6:2. Clem. Alex. Strom. II. 10:2; IV. 89:4; 
V. 3:3. Exc. e Theod. 56:3. See also Strom. II. 115:1; V. 3:2. Corp. Herm, XIII. 14). In 
the Stoa theology is a part of physics. 


12. Acts 17:31. Similarly Acts 1:7, Mark 13:32, I Thess. 5:1 f., etc. 


13. For the same position, see: Howard, W. F., op. cit., pp. 117 ff. Also Dodd, C. H. The 
Parables of the Kingdom (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), pp. 41 ff., 198 ff. 


14. Dodd (The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, p. 211) correctly understands that 
basically this is also true for Paul, even though it is not stated by Paul as unequivocally as here. 


15. 5:28 f., 6:39b, 44b, 54b. Cf. Bultmann, R. Das Evangelium des Johannes. 
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possessed since the foundation of the world (17:24).'® The Evangelist 
also made use of a remark that expressed the popular belief in the 
Resurrection of the dead on the Last Day (11:24) and did not deny 
that there are elements of truth in it, although it is not the whole truth. 
Verses 25 f. show that eternal life was considered as being given to 
believers here and now also. However, this future consummation pro- 
claimed by the Evangelist has a definite element of necessity about it. 
Just because the life which Jesus alone has to give is full, complete life, 
it cannot cease, but must fulfill itself in the future.'’ Starting as he does 
from a radical conception of the all-including importance of Jesus 
Christ, he cannot exclude the future from that sense of determinism 
which issues from the fact of Jesus Christ. 

It is just at this point that the question of determinism appears. Does 
the position of the Fourth Gospel coincide with the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the Gnostics,’* thus putting aside God’s freedom to awaken 
the dead according to his own chosen time? Is not this “life” a posses- 
sion that the faithful cannot lose, and does it not survive the death of 
the body? It cannot be denied that the danger of such a misunderstand- 
ing is present. The Synoptic proclamation of the coming Day that God 
alone determines stands as a valuable and necessary correction against 
the Gnostic error. The standpoint of the Fourth Gospel is not expressed 
as clearly, yet that is no reason for turning to a Gnostic interpretation 
of the writing. On the contrary, the fight against Gnosticism is con- 
tinued here.” A strong position is taken against the assertion that man 
can affirm the “life” as his own possession; that he can be independent 
of Christ in his spiritual experience. From 1:16—“‘out of his fullness 
we have received grace upon grace’’—to the assertion of the valedictory 
address that the disciples can do nothing without him (15:5), that they 
are orphans without him and as a result he will return to them (14:18), 
the Fourth Gospel holds fast to the proclamation that such “life” can be 





16. Kasemann, E. Verkiindigung und Forschung. 1942/46. p. 197. Dodd (op. cit.) regards 
14:2 f. as only the starting point for the new interpretation of the Evangelist which strikes out 
every future eschatology (p. 404), and he thinks 17:24 is fulfilled in the mutual love between 
Christ and his friends (pp. 418 f.) He is surely correct insofar as the Evangelist does not 
stress the future element in his eschatology, but just as he holds firmly to the fact of Creation 
at the beginning of the world (1:3 and 17:5, 24!), he does not deny the final fulfillment of the 
present state at a definite future point of time. 

17. Cf. 5:24. Eternal life means not coming under judgment. The believer stands in union 
with God, therefore he escapes judgment and possesses eternal life. 

18. See Howard, W. F. Of cit., pp. 92 ff. 


19. See my book Ego Eimi. 
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only the ever new gift of Jesus Christ, and in no way an independent 
possession of the believer.” 

From here on it is understandable how the Evangelist can allow the 
old view of the Resurrection and the coming Judgment to stand, not 
only as an illogical remainder, but indeed as a necessary assertion. Thus 
it is that the statement about the judgment of 12:47 f. places beside one 
another assertions as to both present and future fulfillment.*' At the 
last judgment no Judge will appear other than the Word that Jesus 
speaks now in the present. And yet the Word of judgment that stands 
over men now will be concretely fulfilled on the last day, the day that 
God determines according to his will. Thus 6:39b, gob, 44b, 54b; 
5:28 f.* no longer appear incompatible with the remaining parts of 
the Gospel.” Dodd might be completely correct when he asserts that 
the Son of Man as Judge of the living and the dead is used by the 
Evangelist in the old popular conception of a strict judgment beside his 
own conception of judgment as already consummated.” 

The Fourth Evangelist reformed the old eschatological assertions. He 
did not regard his task as that of repeating this and that statement 
from the preaching of the early church as unaltered as possible. Rather, 
he saw his mission as the proclamation of Jesus Christ as the One 
through whom all questions would be answered. The Evangelist did 
in a new environment with its new questions just what the original 
proclamation had done in Palestine. He preached Jesus Christ as the 
One who decided everything here and now. And because he made this 
proclamation so clearly and decisively the hearer also understood that 
he had received in Jesus Christ not only the present life, but also the 
fulfillment in glory which the Son has with the Father before the foun- 
dation of the world (17:24). John taught a realized eschatology that is 
necessarily an eschatology that will also be realized in the future. As 
Jesus himself first experienced his fulfillment in the exaltation, which 





20. Observe, for example, how the “lead” by the Father (6:44) is interpreted as “hearing 
and learning” (6:45). This is not the coercive natural process of Gnosticism. See: Bultmann, R. 
Das Evangelium des Johannes. ad loc. That which has already happened must happen again 
and again. The “life” is not a new substantial possession, but it is guaranteed only by the 
faithfulness of the Lord who gives anew what he has given already. 

21. Howard, W. F. Op. cit., pp. 109 ff., esp. p. 113. 

22. The most difficult to explain is 5:28 f. But if the Evangelist has cited here the current 
opinion within the church, these verses still may be genuine. 

23. In a previous publication (Evangelische Theologie. 12. 1952/53. pp. 431 ff.) I attempted 
to show that 6:51-58 is not a supplementary redaction. 

24. Dodd, C. H. The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, p. 209. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion see Revue de | *histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 1951, pp. 269-271. Dodd under- 
lines, however, that the realized eschatology is the only important one for the Fourth Evangelist. 
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is both the self-oblation on the Cross and the final ascent to the Father, 
so those bound together with him in faith will know fulfillment in the 
home which the Lord has prepared for them with the Father (14:2 f.). 
Yet it does not appear to have been completely thought through as to 
just what is unsatisfactory about the Greek-Gnostic view of the security 
of the new life which outlasts death and fulfills itself in eternal life. 
Although it is only one side of the truth—the other side of which is 
proclaimed by the Fourth Gospel—it is important to observe (in contrast 
with Dodd’s view”) that the Apocalypse, like the Synoptics, took up 
the Old Testament hope in the last day rather than the Greek view. 
The position of the Synoptics and the Apocalypse is the basis for assert- 
ing that the day is set by the free will of the sovereign God, and that 
it will be a fulfillment embracing the whole world in which man walks 
as a psycho-penumatic unity in contrast to the Greek concern for only 
the soul of man. Just as the present world is God’s creation, the new 
world will be God’s creation. If God’s act of creation at the beginning 
of history is not denied, then there is no reason for denying his creative 
act at the end of history. For this reason the Evangelist allows the 
statements concerning the coming Judge to stand, even though he may 
not show clearly enough just why they are a necessary part of his 
proclamation. 


11% 


The Fourth Evangelist made use of a source in telling the story of 
4:46-54.”’ This is seen most clearly in vs. 54. Here the miracle has been 
counted as the second one performed by Jesus, whereas according to 
2:23 and 4:45 Jesus had already performed many others. Furthermore, 
it is described as the second miracle after his journey from Judea to 
Galilee, even though according to vs. 45 he had just made the trip and 
had arrived at this very moment. The miracle performed at the Mar- 
riage at Cana (2:11) is counted as the first after his journey from Judea 
to Galilee. The section 4: 46-54 is a direct continuation of the source. 
But the Evangelist corrupted the enumeration when he had Jesus travel 





25. Dodd, C. H. Of. cit., p. 209. 


26. The substance of Part II appeared earlier in modified form in Evangelische Theologie, 
11 (1951/52), pp. 64 ff. 

27. I am opposed to the separation of sources as attempted by Bultmann in his commentary, 
being particularly sceptical of the separation of a Sayings source. There is abundant statistical 
evidence, however, for the presence of a source behind the Johannine account of the Healing of 
the Nobleman’s Son. Cf. Evang. Theologie 11, 65, note 5. 
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to Jerusalem again and work many miracles.” But apart from this, 
vs. 48, which is certainly Johannine in style, does not fit into the context. 
Here one finds Jesus reproaching the petitioner” because he would not 
believe without first seeing signs and wonders. But the petitioner had 
already shown that he believed without having to be shown a sign.” 
This being the case he can do nothing other than repeat his request. It is 
thereupon fulfilled by Jesus without further delay.*' This does not mean 
that vs. 48 is to be separated from the story. Rather, it is to be carefully 
interpreted because it is very possible that the verse actually contains 
the key to the Evangelist’s purpose. He regards it as so important that 
it must be inserted even though it disturbs the logic of the discussion.” 

The situation is especially clear here because the same account ap- 
pears in another form in Matt. 8:5-13 and Luke 7:1-10.” If the story 
is grounded on an historical event it is to the Synoptics that one must 
turn in an attempt to recover that event. There everything fits together 
completely logically. The long-distance healing is conditioned by the 
fact that Jesus as a Jew cannot enter the house of a heathen.* The 
heathen Centurion wants to spare him this, and in his confidence that 





28. Verse 2:12 also belongs to the old source. The brothers who suddenly appear beside the 
disciples for the journey to Capernaum, play no real role in the present context. It is difficult 
to decide whether the meeting with the nobleman originally occurred as Jesus was leaving Cana 
or when he was in Capernaum (so that the Evangelist would know that 2:1 ff. was attached to 
4:46, and that the miraculous healing was heightened through the great distance). It is well 
known that the Evangelist frequently placed added stress on the miraculous element. (I am 
thinking not only of the familiar traits as in 11: 1-44, but also of insertions such as 6:23 f. where 
Bultmann’s analysis appears to be correct). Thus the second of the two possibilities appears 
more likely. Mendner, S. (Theol. Zeitschrift), Basel, 1952, p. 429 maintains that in the original 
Gospel the two stories were linked together and that a later editor spoiled the earlier arrange- 
ment. This view is not convincing. Dodd’s emphasis on the unity of style and thought in the 
Fourth Gospel is more correct. But the article of Mendner is much too short to know precisely 
what his conception of the editor really is. 

29. W. Bauer cannot be supported when he asserts (Das Johannesevangelium. 1933 ad loc.) 
that Jesus was addressing the unbelieving Jews. Jesus spoke “to him,” not to the Jews. 

30. The petitioner was not one of the Galileans who had seen the miracles of Jesus in 
Jerusalem (vs. 45). 

31. There is a marked similarity between this dialogue and the one between Jesus and his 
mother at Cana, 2:3-5. In both instances a request is first turned aside and then later fulfilled. 
This may help clarify the motive behind the Evangelist’s composition. Perhaps he did not want 
the impression to arise that the initiative for these acts originated apart from Jesus himself. 
But in spite of the light this might throw on the dialogue, it remains completely illogical. 

32. The same thought is to be found in 2:18 and 6:30. The issue of the relation between 
faith grounded on signs and true faith is also raised in 3:2, 4:42, and 20:29. Negative evalua- 
tion of the faith grounded on signs is found in 2:23 f. and perhaps 12:9. 

33. Two variations appear to be bound together in the Lukan passage. Verses 2:6a, 10 are 
about the doulos, while vss. 6b-9, which are in close verbal agreement with Matt. (except that 
it is the friends who speak in Luke and the Centurion in Matt.) are about the pais as in 
Matt. (See, for example, the commentaries of Hauck, F. and Klostermann, E. ad locum). 

34. Probably Matt. 8:7 is to be read as a question: “J shall come and heal him?” This 
stresses the irregular nature of such a request. According to Luke 7:6 Jesus approached the 
house, but a heathen would know what difficulties that would entail for a Jew. 
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Jesus can perform the healing from a distance he demonstrates his 
extraordinary faith. The point of the story is drawn from this quite 
logically: “I have not found such faith in Israel.” 

What has happened to the story in the hands of the Fourth Evangelist? 
Luke understands the ambiguous Greek word pais of Matthew as “slave” 
while the Fourth Evangelist used “son.” Both are possible renderings 
of pais. The Fourth Gospel does not characterize the petitioner as a 
heathen, but gives him a preéminent place by the use of the designation 
“nobleman.” Jesus is portrayed as having criticized a request for 
miracles that had as a motive the seeking of a sign as a basis for belief. 
The father would not be turned aside, however, so he repeats his re- 
quest. Jesus then promised to perform the healing and the father 
“believed the word” and went away. On the way he received news 
of the healing and it is verified as a miracle through the testimony of 
the servants who knew nothing of the promise that Jesus had made, 
and through the agreement between the time the son’s health was 
restored and the words of Jesus. We are then told that the petitioner 
and his whole house “believed.” 

As in Part I we again have to ask the theological question: What 
did the Evangelist really do when he told the story in a new form?” 
Of course he could have presented the old story without change, but 
had he done that he would have been speaking to a question that no 
longer existed. The issue as to whether the gospel applied only to the 
Jews, or to the heathen as well was not relevant in the environment of 
the Fourth Gospel. At best the Gentile Christians might have learned 
from the story that the gospel came to them because they had a more 
perfect faith than the Jews. The officer from Capernaum, who by rights 


. should have called the Jewish hearers to repentance (“I have not found 


such faith in Israel’) might have become the ancestral prototype of 
the Gentile-Christian community in whom they could boast. His place 
might well have become similar to that of Abraham in Pharisaic 
Judaism.” A story that had been told as a means to provoke into 





35. This can refer to someone of noble family, or to one to whom the title had been given 
because he stood in the service of the king. 

36. Naturally the possibility must be considered that the story was modified in the tradition 
before it reached the Evangelist. But it really makes no difference whether a single person or a 
whole series of persons were responsible for the transformation. Verse 48 is the work of the 
Evangelist, and this is the decisive verse in the new formulation. But even if the new form 
did happen to be the product of a larger tradition, the same theological question would be 
relevant. 

37. For this see: I Mac. 2:52. IV Mac. 16:20. Jub. 17:15; 19:9. Syr. Bar. 57:2. Test. 
Naph. (Heb.) 8-10. Also: Jub. 11:16 ff.; 12:1 ff. Apoc. Abr. Philo. Vita Abr. 15. 
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repentance those whose hearts had grown hard, therefore, might have 
been misunderstood as a statement whose intention was to flatter the 
successors of the good example.” If the Evangelist wants to meet the 
needs of his time he must give a new interpretation. He cannot simply 
repeat the story as it was received. 

Although the Evangelist modified the story that he received he was 
in no way indifferent to history. That is why he placed so much emphasis 
on the “flesh” of Jesus (1:14). But that which took place in the histori- 
cal being of Jesus of Nazareth could not be proclaimed to the community 
by telling this story word for word. Jesus’ call to repentance, his con- 
versations with tax collectors and women of ill repute, his gift of grace, 
his death on the cross and his resurrection were the meeting between 
God himself and men. But it was just this that the first readers of the 
Fourth Gospel would not have understood had the Evangelist repeated 
the story about the officer’s son at Capernaum as it happened historically. 
It might have turned them to self-satisfaction over the possibility of their 
having a more perfect faith than Israel. 

How, then, did the Evangelist meet this situation? Verse 48 is the 
foreign element inserted into the story by the Evangelist and this leads 
us to a definite judgment regarding the nature of the reinterpretation. 
The whole story is organized around the nobleman’s faith, which occurs 
again in verses 50 and 53. Through it the Evangelist wants to show 
what he means by true faith. The contrast to true faith, however, is no 
longer the unbelief of the Jews, but as verse 48 makes clear, a faith that 
demands signs before professing Jesus. 

Although the nobleman requested help through faith without having 
seen a sign, the Evangelist certainly understood that in doing so he was 
in reality asking for a sign. But it was not the same kind of a sign as 
demanded by the opponents of Jesus in the Synoptics.*” They sought a 
sign that would support their preconceived idea of Jesus. The false 
element in the quest of the nobleman, on the other hand, was the same 
thing that the Fourth Gospel repeats again and again as characterizing 
the lost. The nobleman sought a sign and not Jesus himself; a “some- 
thing” and not “him.” In the same way the Samaritan sought only a 
satisfying drink of water (4:15), and the Jews only the miraculous 





38. The history of the Law in late Judaism is completely analogous. God meant it as a call 
to repentance to limit the desires of men, but late Judaistic legalism turned it to a means by 
which man acquired for himself glory before God, The assertion, ““Thou shalt not kill,” which 
might have turned men toward God became, on the contrary, a mask behind which to hide 
while persecuting others. (Matt. 5:21 ff.). 

39. Mark 8:11 f., etc. 
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bread (6:34). It was not understood that the Giver himself is the Gift; 
that one can receive only when he is received. The intent of the story 
in the Fourth Gospel is to show how a man with provisional faith who 
sought a sign from Jesus might come to believe on his word and from 
here move on to the next step, namely, the full faith that remains after 
receipt of the sign because nothing else is really sought other than 
Jesus himself. 

Contrary to Bultmann’s interpretation, the seeing of a sign is not 
depreciated in the Fourth Gospel. The last step of faith is not reached in 
vs. 47 where the nobleman believed Jesus capable of healing before 
ever having seen a sign. Rather, it is at vs. 53 where he, together with 
his whole house, attained to a faith greater than had been known earlier. 
The Fourth Evangelist can certainly proclaim, “Blessed are those who 
have not seen and have believed” (20:29), but he can also say that he 
who advances from a faith without seeing to a faith with seeing has had 
his faith deepened and made more perfect.” 

Of course it might be maintained that the faith of vs. 53 is not neces- 
sarily the last link in the chain. However, it is important to realize 
that the Evangelist regarded the visible sign as the goal of the present 
story. Although it might be true that there is an even deeper faith 
beyond this goal, the Evangelist did not feel obliged to speak to this 
issue. The Fourth Gospel persistently stresses that man must catch 
sight of the glory even in the flesh, the exaltation even in an event such 
as the Cross. Therefore, faith can never set up a criterion according to 
which it of itself objectively judges the Lordship of Jesus. But the seeing 
of a sign is nevertheless not depreciated by the Evangelist. Otherwise, 
how could he have heightened the miraculous elements in recounting 


. the deeds of Jesus? 


The central issue in the whole of the Fourth Gospel is whether a 
faith that seeks signs is right or wrong. The decisive factor is whether 
men are seeking only signs, only the objective, or whcther their attention 
is directed toward the Giver, Jesus himself. ‘The fact that men want 
Jesus himself can express itself in their learning to renounce all signs. 
On the other hand, the fact of their seeking only signs and not Jesus, 
only a something, can express itself in that they demand signs as authen- 
tication for Jesus. Thus it is certain that what is wanted is not really 
Jesus himself, but a Redeemer made in the image of man in such 





40. It can not be only an idea coming from his sources. It was the Evangelist himself who 
heightened the objective visibility of the miracles on every page (Lazarus!) and perhaps also in 
this particular story (cf. note 38). 
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fashion that only a sign would prove the correspondence with the self- 
made pattern. Then men would hold in their own hand the criterion 
by which they could measure Jesus even before they meet him. Whoever 
demands a sign as authentication is not turning to Jesus himself, but to 
a “something.” But he who accepts the sign as a gift from God will 
also find Jesus Christ; he will find him in the signs as he will find him 
without signs. A sign can never be regarded as conditio sine qua non 
for faith, but for him who receives it thankfully it may mark the begin- 
ning or the strengthening of a legitimate faith. One can travel from 
faith to faith as well as from faith to hardness of heart. This would seem 
to be the point behind the whole of the Fourth Gospel. The question is 
not whether the Lordship of Jesus becomes visible or not—in either 
case the believer will meet his Lord—but whether in the visible or the 
invisible men really seek HIM. 


SUMMARY 


The Fourth Evangelist was not interested in repeating all sorts of 
true things such as confessed in an orthodox creed, but only in proclaim- 
ing Jesus Christ in whom all problems find their solution. He knew that 
it would not be effective simply to repeat assertions to a Greek-thinking 
community about the Son of Man who would bring the coming aceon. 
He must be proclaimed as the One who came “from above,’ whose 
birth was a gift “from above.” Jesus could not be discussed as the solu- 
tion to a non-existent problem. Had the Evangelist tried to awaken the 
people by artificial means to a problem they did not have, it would 
have led to an antiquarian proclamation. If he wanted to present 
the content of the same message proclaimed by Matthew to a Jewish- 
minded community, he could not do it by preaching about the coming 
Judge. The real intent of the First Gospel was not the proclamation of 
a coming judgment as such, but that in this judgment everything de- 
pended on one’s Yes or No to Jesus here and now. If the Fourth 
Evangelist wanted to give this same centrality to Jesus, he could not 
introduce the old and unfamiliar time concept of the Jews in the same 
message. These items that were strange to the ears of his hearers would 
only lead them away from the center of his proclamation. However, in 
this radical limitation of the message to “Jesus alone” it was necessary 
to make certain that the fellowship with him in the here and now would 
be understood as reaching a final fulfillment in the future. It can be 
questioned whether the Fourth Evangelist made it clear enough that the 
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Synoptic concept of the last day which he does not reject was really 
necessary and meaningful in his presentation of the message. But in 
any case he took up the necessary issue of a reinterpretation of the gospel 
in a radical fashion that is both interesting and helpful. 

The reinterpretation undertaken by the Fourth Evangelist is not 
limited to the words of Jesus, but is also applied to his deeds. The 
Synoptic story that was considered had to do with repentance, but 
had it been merely repeated by the Fourth Evangelist it might well 
have led to self-glorification and hardness of heart on the part of the 
hearers. Even though told with the same purpose in mind it was neces- 
sary to tell the story differently. Originally the Jews were called to 
repent of their lack of faith in Jesus, as in the story about the heathen. 
Now, however, it was Gentile Christians who were being approached. 
A plea was made for them to test the falseness or incompleteness of their 
faith, a faith which might have sought only a “something” through 
Jesus, and not Jesus himself. 

The New Testament canon contains no declarations about faith that 
are to be simply reproduced, and that are made correct through correct 
rendering. This is decisive. The canon is to be regarded as a leading 
conversation in which the various witnesses answer to one another as 
well as to their opponents outside the church. This conversation does 
not yield to static comprehension; understanding the gospel requires 
definite performance by the hearers and demands, therefore, ever new 
formulations. That means that there are no objective elements which 
stand as fixed criteria denoting the center from which the whole New 
Testament is to be interpreted. 

There will be no disagreement about the statement that the center 
of every situation and every time is to be found in the New Testament. 
But, is, for instance, Romans to be interpreted on the basis of James, 
or vice versa? Is the church to follow the pattern of the Apocalypse or 
of the Fourth Gospel? If a city is attacked by an enemy a definite point 
on the city wall and not the market place suddenly becomes the center 
of the city. The market place is not necessarily the criterion of centrality 
for all time. Thus I Cor. 2:2 may be central one moment and I Cor. 
15:14 another—or perhaps different problems make them both central 
at the same time. Clearly, circumstances may focus attention on Romans 
one time, but on James or the Apocalypse another. We do not have a 
time-honored Credo. The Reformers, for instance, saw in Rom. 9-11 
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only a source for teachings on justification. Only in recent years have the 
chapters been opened to reveal their relation to the Jewish question. 

The conscientious exegete will recognize the diversity in the witness." 
and work out from that basis, always trusting that the living presence 
of the Holy Spirit will reveal to the church and to himself what the 
message has for today. He will not do his work in the loneliness of a 
high critical spirit, as was sometimes the danger a century ago. He will 
believe that the Holy Spirit speaks to the whole church, not only to 
himself as an individual. He will work as a member of the church. The 
church will not be regarded as dictating the method or the results of 
his critical investigation, but the church will help him to find the prob- 
lems to which answers are urgently needed. In this way it will help him 
find the center of the gospel to be preached in the world today. Thus 
the unity of the New Testament message will not be corrupted.” It is one 
and the same message that is to be defended against opponents at left 
and right. It would be ruined both by mere repetition which could not 
be understood by the hearers, and by adaptation to the hearers which 
would alter the meaning. Thus the only real guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of our preaching is the living Holy Spirit himself urging us both 
to hold fast to the old gospel and to consider it as the answer to the 
questions of today. 





41. See Grant, F. C., An Introduction to New Testament Thought (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951), and also my modest article, “Die Urchristenheit als é6kumenische 
Gemeinschaft,” Evangelische Theologie, 1950/51, pp. 273 ff. 

42. Dodd, C. H. The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936). Here it is shown that development does not mean alteration in content 
even though every new situation demands a new formulation. 





The Righteousness of God 


A Word Study 


by Joun A. BoLuier 


The Hebrew Idea as Found in the Old Testament 


The common Hebrew word for righteousness is sedheqg. In addition 
to this masculine form there is also the feminine form sedhaqah. It is 
the almost unanimous opinion of Semitic scholars that there is no differ- 
ence whatsoever in the meaning of these two forms of the same Hebrew 
root. The masculine form occurs in the Old Testament 117 times, all 
of which occurrences are in the singular. The feminine form occurs 115 
times, fifteen of which are in the plural. Metre, or sometimes sheer 
caprice, seem to be the only explanations for the use of one term rather 
than the other in any particular instance. 

It is very difficult to find any one English equivalent for the Hebrew 
word sedheq. It means more than justice in the classical Greek sense 
of rendering to everyone his due, although this meaning is included in it. 
At times it means conformity to a standard, although in the Hebrew 
mind this standard is not an abstract idea of justice, but is rather a 
concrete standard given by God himself. In its later development in 
the eighth century prophets sedheq comes to mean the deliverance of 
the poor from their oppressors and the vindication of those who are 
right in God’s sight. In the Psalms and Second Isaiah this meaning is 
broadened so that it seems almost synonymous with salvation, that is, 
the deliverance of Israel from her captors. 

The etymology sheds little light on the actual meaning of the word 
in its various contexts. Delitzsch takes the Arabic root from which the 
Hebrew word is derived to mean “straight, firm,” Skinner takes it to 
mean “hardness” and Snaith thinks its meaning cannot be determined 
with any certainty.’ Because the origin of this word is so obscure and 
usage is so likely, it is best to seek the meaning of sedheq and its cognates 
the possibility for the word to change its meaning in the course of 
in their specific contexts. 








1. Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, trans, Francis Bolton (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1880), I, 84; John Skinner, “Righteousness in Old Testament,” Dictionary of 
the Bible, ed. James Hastings (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902), IV, 274; Norman Henry 
Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (London: Epworth Press, 1944), p. 73. 
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The general context in which righteousness is always used in the Old 
Testament is the context of the Covenant. Schrenk writes that: 


Sedhaqah belongs to the terminology of relationship. He is just who does 
justice to claims made upon him in the name of a relationship. Thus, God’s 
righteousness is manifested first in that he rules according to the covenant in 
fellowship with his people. This concrete, rather than abstract way of conceiving 
it, means that it includes both a forensic and a soteriological element.* 


God’s righteousness is manifested within this Covenant by his doing 
that which he promised to do when he made the Covenant with Israel. 
Thus, his righteousness is displayed in his establishing justice for his 
people and preserving them from destruction at the hands of their 
enemies from within and from without. Israel’s righteousness, or un- 
righteousness, is likewise displayed by her obedience or disobedience 
to the statutes which she accepted when she received the Covenant 
from God. 

In acting righteously by fulfilling his promise to deliver Israel from 
the wicked within her ranks as well as from the wicked nations around 
her, God often appears as the Judge, who not only decides in favor 
of the righteous Israel, but also executes his decision by preserving 
her. Throughout the Psalms, for instance, God is presented as the 
Judge who preserves the righteous Israelite as a member of the Covenant 
people, and who condemns the wicked who attempts to ensnare him 
(Cf. Psalms 7:8, 9). 

In the eighth century prophets there is a strong emphasis on the 
juridical and ethical aspect implied in sedheq. Amos uses “righteous- 
ness” only three times and each time it is connected with “judgment” 
(mishpat) (Cf. Amos 5:7, 5:24, 6:12). In all these instances, the 
perversion of judgment by the judges is coupled with a lack of righteous- 
ness. When the judges accept bribes from the rich and do not set right 
the oppression of the poor by the rich, righteousness has vanished, for 
the judges are not obeying the law of the Covenant. Those unrighteous 
individuals within Israel’s ranks who do not obey the law of the Cov- 
enant are not really members of the people of God, but are actually 
enemies of the people of God, for they threaten the very existence of 
God’s people. 

In Hosea, righteousness is associated with loving-kindness and mercy 
as well as with judgment (Cf. Hosea 2:19, 10:12b). When Hosea writes 





2. Gottlob Schrenk, “Righteousness,” Bible Key Words, trans. and ed. J. R. Coates, from 
Gerhard Kittel’s Theologische Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951), pp. 29-30. 
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“for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come and rain righteousness upon 
you,” he uses righteousness to mean God’s acting in accordance with 
the agreement he made with Israel in the Covenant by delivering her 
from her enemies without and establishing justice within her borders. 
Thus, Hosea’s use of righteousness shows that the concept in no way 
conflicted with mercy on the one hand or judgment on the other, for in 
accordance with his Covenant promise, God’s righteousness is mani- 
fested in his preserving his people and in condemning their enemies. 

Micah uses righteousness only twice and both instances refer to God’s 
righteousness rather than man’s righteousness. In Micah 6:5 the phrase 
“the righteousness of the Lord” means God’s acting in accordance with 
his Covenant promise by delivering Israel from her enemies. The Revised 
Standard Version translates the Hebrew as “the saving acts” of the 
Lord. God’s preventing Balaam from cursing the people of Israel is 
cited as a demonstration of his righteousness. In Micah 7:9 God’s 
restoring one who has sinned against him is a manifestation of his 
righteousness. The repentant Israelite as a member of God’s Covenant 
people is confident that God will manifest his righteousness in restoring 
him in accordance with the promise made in the Covenant. 

In Isaiah 1-39 the judicial aspect of God’s righteousness within the 
Covenant is emphasized by the frequent coupling of sedheg and mish pat 
(Cf. Isaiah 1:27, 28; 11:4; 16:5; 26:9; 28:17; 32:1, 16,17). In Isaiah 
10:22, however, righteousness is used in a sense which is developed more 
completely in Second Isaiah and the New Testament. The prophet 
exhorts Israel not to be afraid for they will not be completely destroyed 
by their enemy, Assyria, for a remnant will return. The prophet says 
in Isaiah 10:22b “Destruction is decreed, overflowing with righteous- 
ness” (R.S.v.). With the promise of destruction, there is also the promise 
that a remnant will be saved. Thus, the prophet can speak of destruction 
“overflowing with righteousness,” for the righteousness here mentioned 
is not so much a display of God’s righteousness in punishing those who 
have broken the Covenant, as it is a demonstration of his righteousness 
in acting in accordance with his promise made in the Covenant by 
saving a remnant. 

The concept of righteousness as presented by the eighth century 
prophets does not describe man’s relation to a norm of conduct, but 
rather his relation to God within the Covenant. This fact might easily 
be overlooked when there is so much emphasis in these prophets on 
right behavior. However, as Snaith points out concerning these prophets: 
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Their insistence upon right conduct was religious in origin and at root was 
never anything else than religious. . . . Their whole attitude was dependent 
directly upon their new-found knowledge of God. ... It was because they were 
so passionately religious that they were so insistently ethical. Knowledge of God 
came first, and the understanding of right action second. 


That righteousness refers to the keeping of the agreement made in 
the Covenant is confirmed by an examination of the opposite of right- 
eousness—sin. The characteristic Hebrew verb for sin is pasha’, which 
means literally “to rebel.” In his catalog of the nations and their sins 
which indict them before God, Amos uses the noun pesha’, which is 
unfortunately translated “transgression” both in the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Standard Version (Cf. Amos 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 
6; 4:43; 5:12). Hosea speaks about “revolters” in 5:2, 6:7 and 9:15. 
In 7:13 Hosea explicitly states that Israel has rebelled against God 
himself in spite of God’s benefits to her. Micah also uses the word 
pesha’, which in both the Authorized and Revised Standard Versions is 
translated “transgression” (Cf. Micah 1:5, 3:8). Isaiah also makes 
frequent use of pesha’ (Cf. Isaiah 1:2, 5, 19, 20). 

Sin as rebellion against God can be understood only within the 
Covenant, for apart from the Covenant sin would be only the trans- 
gression of a norm of behavior. God, when entering into the Covenant 
with Israel, gave the law the condition of the Covenant. Thus, the 
law was not a mere abstract legal code, but was rather the expression 
of the Divine will. In breaking the law which God had given, Israel 
was thus not only transgressing a standard, but was rebelling against 
God himself who had set the standard. The translation of pesha’ as 
“transgression” is unfortunate for this English word implies only be- 
havior contrary to a law, rather than rebellion against a personal God. 
The idea of sin as merely transgression of an abstract rule rather than 
rebellion against God himself may have been due in part to the Vulgate’s 
translation of the word pesha’ by “scelus” meaning crime. As Snaith 
points out, “This rendering is sound in so far as it refers to the heinous- 
ness of sin, but definitely wrong in its complete neglect of the meaning 
‘rebellion.’ °’* Thus, we may conclude from the use of pesha’ for “sin” 
that if sin is primarily rebellion against God, as manifested in the break- 
ing of his law of the Covenant, so righteousness is primarily submission 
to God as manifested in the keeping of the law of the Covenant. 





3. Snaith, of. cit., pp. 59-60. 
4. Ibid., p. 60. 
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In Second Isaiah human righteousness and Divine righteousness are 
also understood as the doing of that which was agreed upon by Israel 
and by God in the Covenant. Thus, Israel’s righteousness is manifested 
by obeying the law of the Covenant. In Isaiah 58:2 the prophet places 
in parallelism the doing of righteousness and not forsaking the ordinance 
of God. Similarly, in Isaiah 51:7 the prophet links Israel’s righteousness 
with her inward knowledge of the law of God. 

In Second Isaiah God’s righteousness is manifested in his keeping his 
Covenant promises by freeing his people from their foreign oppressors, 
by granting them victory over the enemies who threaten their existence 
and by granting them salvation. Thus, in Second Isaiah righteousness 
is found in connection with freedom from oppression, with strength, 
with victory and with salvation. Whereas the earlier prophets showed 
how God’s righteousness was manifested in his establishing justice within 
Israel by freeing the true Israel from her false members who oppressed 
her, Second Isaiah shows how God’s righteousness is manifested on an 
international scope by his delivering the oppressed Israel from her 
foreign enemies in accordance with his Covenant promises. 

The positive result of God’s righteousness, that is, his performing 
what he has promised in the Covenant, is victory over Israel’s enemies. 
In Isaiah 41:2, for example, Cyrus is called “the righteous man from 
the east.” He is called righteous because he acts in accordance with 
God’s Covenant promise of preserving Israel from destruction when he 
frees Israel from her captivity. Thus, because he is righteous, because he 
acts in accordance with God’s promise for Israel, he is also victorious. 
In Isaiah 41:10b the prophet writes: “I will strengthen thee; yea, I 
will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” God’s right hand is righteous because it grants victory to 
his people as he promised. The Revised Standard Version here interprets 
sedheq to mean “victory” by translating the last phrase of this verse 
“T will uphold you with my victorious right hand.” This version is some- 
what misleading here, as in many other places where sedheq is found in 
the Hebrew, for it makes righteousness synonymous with victory. Thus, 
it fails to show that God’s victory which he gives to his people is the 
result of his righteousness. God’s righteousness as manifested in the 
victory which he grants to his people is also mentioned in Isaiah 42:6, 
43:5, 54:17. 

In Second Isaiah there are also frequent references where righteous- 
ness and salvation are found together. In Isaiah 54:8, for instance, the 
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prophet writes “Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies 
pour down righteousness: let the earth open, and let them bring forth 
salvation, and let righteousness spring up together: I the Lord have 
created it.” Here God’s righteousness is displayed in the salvation he 
establishes for his people. In Isaiah 63:1 the prophet represents God 
as saying “I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.” God’s speak- 
ing in righteousness is his speaking in accordance with his Covenant 
promise. And his righteousness is demonstrated in his power to save. 
In Isaiah 46:13 the prophet represents God as saying “I bring near 
my righteousness; it shall not be far off, and my salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel my glory.” God’s 
bringing near his righteousness by doing that which he promises in the 
Covenant results in the coming of salvation to Zion. Here again the 
Revised Standard Version is not entirely accurate as it translates sedheq 
by “deliverance.” God’s sedhegq, results in deliverance, for in accordance 
with his Covenant to preserve his people he does deliver them, but this 
does not mean sedheq can be equated with deliverance. Other passages 
which show how God’s righteousness is manifested in the salvation of his 
people are Isaiah 51:5, 56:1, 59:16, 61:10. This close connection rather 
than complete identification of God’s righteousness and his salvation is 
also indicated in such a phrase as “a just (sadik) God and a Saviour,” 
which appears in Isaiah 45:21. God is just or righteous in that he 
keeps his word, and therefore, he is also a Saviour of his people. 

In the Psalms the threefold idea of righteousness, salvation, and God 
as the One who establishes them both also appears as it does in Second 
Isaiah. In Psalms 98:2 we read “The Lord hath made known his salva- 
tion: his righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen.” In Psalms 24:5 it is declared that he who has clean hands 
and a pure heart “shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteous- 
ness from the God of his salvation” (Cf. Psalms 40:10, 51:14, 71:15). 
Thus, God is known as the One who displays his righteousness by vin- 
dicating his chosen people over against their enemies. 

In the Psalms as in the rest of the Old Testament, there is no con- 
tradiction between God’s righteousness and his mercy. In Psalms 36:10 
for instance, sedheq and hesedh are found in parallelism. The Psalmist 
cries “O continue thy lovingkindness unto them that know thee; and 
thy righteousness to the upright in heart” (Cf. Psalm 89:14). In Psalm 
71:2 an appeal is made to God’s righteousness for deliverance. Here 
the Psalmist pleads “Deliver me in thy righteousness and cause me to 
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escape. Incline thine ear unto me, and save me” (Cf. Psalms 31:1, 
143:11). 

In later Judaism righteousness sometimes meant primarily benev- 
olence. It is not difficult to see how this meaning would be derived 
from the use of righteousness within the Covenant context. In accord- 
ance with his righteousness God’s acts toward Israel in deliverance and 
vindication were certainly beneficial. From this benevolent action on 
God’s part, the Jews could easily consider all acts of helpfulness to the 
poor and downtrodden within the Covenant as acts of righteousness. 
Just as God in his righteousness helped his Covenant people, so human 
beings who helped those within the Covenant by benevolent acts would 
also be doing acts of righteousness. 


Saint Paul’s Understanding of the Righteousness of God 


In the New Testament there is no reason to doubt that Paul used the 
terms dtxatocbvn Oefo and dixatocivn in essentially the same sense as their 
Hebrew equivalents are used in the Old Testament. While Paul claimed 
to be a Pharisee of the Pharisees, nevertheless he did not think of 
righteousness merely as obedience to an impersonal, external standard. 
His experience on the Damascus Road taught him that righteousness 
was far more than the conformity demanded by the moralism of the 
Pharisees. Moreover, though conversant with the Hellenistic thought 
of his day, Paul was too steeped in the biblical categories of the Old 
Testament to express his faith in Hellenistic concepts. Paul nowhere 
thinks of righteousness as conformity to éixm or the rendering to each 
one his due. Righteousness is rather the doing of that which is expected 
of one within the Covenant relationship. However, we must hasten to 
add that the two parties in the Covenant, God and man, are not equals. 
God is above man and so God alone sets the terms of the Covenant. 
Thus, under the Old Covenant God gave the law and thereby demon- 
strated that man is under obligation to meet with his approval. Under 
the New Covenant God set forth Jesus Christ and promises man his 
approval if he responds to Christ in faith. God, therefore, is righteous 
when he abides by the terms of the Covenant which he has set, 
and man is righteous when he recognizes that he is under obligation to 
meet with God’s approval and so acts in accordance with the demands 
God makes of him in the Covenant. 


Paul uses the phrase dixaoobvn Oe6d eight times: Romans 1:17; 3:5; 
21, 22, 26; 10:3 (twice); and II Corinthians 5:21. Most Protestant 
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theologians from the Reformation until the present have interpreted the 
§edv in this phrase as an objective genitive in all of these references with 
the possible exception of Romans 3:5, 25, 26. Thus, they have given 
the phrase an essentially anthropocentric meaning such a righteous- 
ness of which God is the author and which he gives to man, or the 
righteousness of man which God approves.’ However, on the basis of 
the Old Testament usage where the term “the righteousness of God”? is 
exclusively theocentric in meaning, there is every reason to assume that 
Sixatoobvn Gedv as used by Paul is also theocentric in meaning.® 

This contention is supported by the context in which the phrase 
bixatooivn bedd is used. For example, in Romans 3:26 Paul declares that 
God set forth Jesus Christ as a propitiation for the remission of sins to 
declare his righteousness “that he might be just (Jdixavov) and the jus- 
tifier ( d:xasdtvra ) of him which believeth in Jesus.” By the very fact that 
God created man and destined him for fellowship with himself, God 
established what might be called a “Covenant of Creation” whereby 
he assumed the responsibility for man’s arriving at that goal of fellow- 
ship with himself. Only when man does arrive at the goal of fellowship 
with his Creator is his life truly meaningful. The righteousness of God 
which would permit man to fall into sin and never provide for his reach- 
ing the destiny of a truly meaningful life through fellowship with his 
Creator, the goal for which he was created, would be and actually was 
seriously questioned. Thus, in expounding the sacrificial death of Christ 
as the way in which man may receive Divine approval and enter into 
fellowship with God, Paul is presenting a theodicy to show that God is 
dixatos by fulfilling the obligation he assumed in creating man. As Barth 
says, God “justifies us by justifying Himself.” 

In Romans 3:21 and 22 where the phrase appears twice, Paul con- 
trasts the legal and the soteriological aspect of the righteousness of God 
by using the phrases étpywv vouou in 3:20 and xwpls vouov in 3:21. In its 





5. Cf. Luther’s translation of S«xavoctvn 6600 as “die Gerechtigkeit, die vor Gott gilt,” Rom. 
1:17, et al.; John Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1947), p. 64; Charles Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (Philadelphia: H. B. Garner, 1883), p. 136; C. Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus 
(Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1898), II, 65; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to Romans (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902), p. 24; 
Hermann L, Strack und Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Oskar Beck, 1926), III, 163. 


6. Theodor Hiring, diKxawovvn 600 bei Paulus, 1806, presents a consistently theocentric in- 
terpretation of this phrase along with a summary and classification of most of the views held 
up until that time. 


7. Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans. Edwyn C. Hoskyns (6th ed.; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 41. 
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legal aspect the righteousness of God is manifested only in wrath against 
the man who seeks to win the Divine approval “through the works of 
the law.” However, the man who abandons all legalistic attempts to 
please God and accepts the way of faith which God offers through 
Jesus Christ will receive the Divine approval “apart from the law.” 
Ritschl perceived this soteriological aspect of God’s righteousness, but 
completely neglected its legal aspect which is manifested in wrath.’ 
However, in Romans 1:18-3:20 Paul expounds in great detail how the 
righteousness of God manifests itself in wrath upon both the Jew and 
Gentile alike who fail to respond to God’s self-disclosure in faith, but 
who rather seek to win the Divine approval “through the works of 
the law.” 

Paul’s use of dixatooivn Oecd) in Romans 1:17 is also clearly theocentric 
in meaning. In Romans 1:16 Paul states that he is not ashamed of the 
gospel because it is the power of God unto salvation. The yap at the 
beginning of Romans 1:17 indicates that this verse gives the reason the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation. It is the power of God unto 
salvation because the righteousness of God is revealed in it from faith- 
fulness unto faith. Paul is thus linking salvation and the righteousness 
of God. God’s salvation is made available only because his righteousness 
has been manifested. Thus, Paul declares that God’s righteousness is 
the motivation for salvation. In Paul’s mind there is no dichotomy 
between God’s righteousness and his mercy or grace as was the case 
with the Pharisaical theology. In discussing the law in Rabbinic Juda- 
ism, Montefiore writes “But is not God angry with man’s violation of 
the Law? Yes, He is very angry. But greater than His anger is His 
compassion.”’ Paul does not set God’s righteousness and his compassion 
in opposition to each other in this way. For Paul the gospel is God’s 
power unto salvation because of, not in spite of, the fact that his righteous- 
ness is revealed in it. 

The Reformers and their successors too often interpreted the righteous- 
ness of God anthropocentrically because they replaced the biblical con- 
text of the Covenant with the Hellenistic theory of a Universal Law, 
according to which both God and man to be righteous had to fulfill a 
law which stood above them both. As a result of the dominant place of 
the Universal Law in the minds of theologians, the “legal fiction” theory 





8. Albrecht Ritschl, Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, Vol. II, 
Der biblische Stoff der Lehre (4te Auflage; Bonn: A Marcus u. E. Weber’s Verlag, 1903), 
pp. 116-117. 
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arose. According to this theory a man who believes in Christ is not 
really righteous, but is only accounted as such, for God was able to meet 
the standards of righteousness demanded by the Universal Law by sub- 
stituting faith in Christ for deeds of righteousness. In commenting on 
the use of édoyio§m in Romans 4:3 Sanday and Headlam accept this legal 
fiction theory when they write that the point Paul makes is “that one 
quality, faith, is set down, or credited to the individual (here to Abra- 
ham) in the place of another quality—righteousness.”” But this is not 
the point which Paul makes in his use of éAoyio@n. In saying that faith 
is accounted as righteousness, he means that the faith which is reckoned 
“veritably is—righteousness before God.’’" 

As man’s Creator, God requires that man to be righteous, must 
recognize his sovereignty and submit to his Lordship. Under the Old 
Covenant as well as under the New Covenant, God has graciously 
offered faith as the way in which man may recognize God as his Lord 
and so win Divine approval.’ Therefore, faith, which is man’s appro- 
priate response to the self-revelation of God, is not merely declared by 
God to be equivalent to righteousness, though in reality it isn’t. Faith 
actually is righteousness, for it is the way in which man may fulfill his 
obligation toward God within the Covenant relationship. Thus, Paul 
speaks of the d:xavooivns ris ticrews in Romans 4:11 and of the duxatocivn 
tlorews in Romans 4:14. The German language clearly expresses this 
righeousness through faith in the single word “Glaubensgerechtigkett.” 

From the context of the Covenant in which sedhegq is used in the Old 
Testament and in which dtxatocivn 6660 is used in the New Testament, it 
may be concluded that the genitive @ev in the phrase dixatocivn Gedd is a 
subjective genitive which indicates that the righteousness in question 
is God’s own inherent righteousness and is not the righteousness in man 
of which God is the author or of which he approves. However, this 
righteousness of God has a transeunt as well as an immanent aspect, 
for man is directly affected by the manifestation of this righteousness. 
When man chooses to win the Divine approval through his own efforts 
by obedience to the law, he experiences the righteousness of God only 
as wrath, but when man responds to the self-revelation of God through 


faith in Christ, he experiences the righteousness of God as acceptance 
with God. 





10. Sanday and Headlam, of. cit., p. 100. 

11. Barth, of. cit., p. 131. 

12. Cf. Romans 4 where Paul shows by the example of Abraham that faith is not a new way 
of winning Divine approval, but was offered already under the Old Covenant. 








Pressure for the Kingdom 
An Exposition 


by CHARLES STRATTON 


“And from the days of fohn the Baptist until now the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 


MATTHEW I1:12 AV 


THis verse is at once the key to the personality of John the Baptist, to 
the spirit of the entire New Testament, and to the atmosphere pervad- 
ing a prevailing church! 

The interpretations of this passage have been numerous. Many want 
to make it speak of the external persecution and of the inward spiritual 
struggle which the Church constantly experiences.’ Some expositors 
suggest that the verse refers to the contrast between the Pharisees, with 
their social formality, and the uninhibited lower class with whom Jesus 
made his friendships.* William D. Chamberlain makes a premature 
interpretation to call these “violent” “conscienceless plunders.”* He 
understandingably reacts in this way to dispose of Albert Schweitzer’s 
interpretation. But neither is Dr. Schweitzer’s thought correct that the 
“violent” are the host of penitents who are wringing the Kingdom from 
God.”* To think that these are “‘a certain number of persons. . . engaged 
in forcing on and compelling the coming of the Kingdom’”” is to mock 
the sovereignty of God who does everything according to his good 
pleasure. 

There are three Greek words in question: biazetat which is the action 
upon the Kingdom; biastai, a participle of the same verb describing the 
actors; and harpazousin which reports the movements of the actors. 

Biazé comes from bia which carries the simple meaning of strength.® 
It does not bear in the root a necessary inference of physical violence. 
Violence comes from the Latin vis, obscuring the equally possible posi- 
tive action denoted by bia. Biaz6é fully denotes an action done with 
gusto, with effort, and with strength. Notice the translation of this verb 
in Luke 16: 16—“to press.”’ It seems it would be wiser to forget our Latin 





. Note in Scofield Reference Bible, in loc. 

. Scott, Thomas, Bible with Explanatory Notes, in loc. 

. “Till the Son of Man Be Come,” INTERPRETATION (January, 1953), Pp. 7. 

. Ibid., p. 6. 

. The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 355. 
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derivities and use this work which capably translates “an act done with 
strength and force” for a distinguishable translation can now be dis- 
covered. “From the days of John the Baptist until now, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is under pressure and the pressured take it by force.” 

The action of the pressured is described by harpazousin. New Testa- 
ment usage affords us a vivid picture of the force of this verb. The prowl- 
ing wolf seizes the sheep;’ Satan snatches away the word sown in the 
heart;® Jesus’ admirers would take him and make him king;° and in 
Paul’s famous words in Philippians 2:6 according to the Revised Standard 
Version Jesus “did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped.” 
Dr. Chamberlain chooses to emphasize the violent element suggested 
in the word which, however, it does not necessarily carry." The emphasis 
is actually on the taking or seizure which is done surely, quickly, and 
definitely. To claim eagerly shows the proper force of the verb." 

Thus, from the days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of 
Heaven is under pressure and the pressured quickly and definitely snatch 
it up. In this form the verse describes the spiritual atmosphere created 
by John and Jesus.” 

It is surprising that expositors have not heeded the context of this 
verse more than they have. In many cases the attraction of this single 
sentence has been so strong that the context has been forgotten. A glance 
will make obvious how important the context is. 

Jesus has had his thoughts turned to John the Baptist because of the 
embassaries sent from John. Why John sent his disciples to Jesus does 
not concern us here, but rather the thoughts that filled Jesus at the very 
name of John. The nature of his conversation is voluntary and en- 
thusiastic. Praise flowed out. Four definite eulogies follow in a volley. 

“You saw a man of character, strength, integrity; a man of power 
and determination. He did not shift his words to suit people or bend 
because of strong opposition. He had eyes for only one goal and no 
wind, however strong, could shake him!” 

“You saw a man who emphasized the important. He was piercing 
and to the point. He had no soft robes, as so many do, to hide a hard 
heart. He had no crown upon which to lean a weak character. You saw 
a man who needed only himself to sell his ideas and make his way. 





7. John 10:12. 

8. Matthew 13:19. 

9. John 6:15. 

10. Chamberlain, W. D., op. cit., p. 8. 

11. Thayer, J. H., op. cit. 

12. See also: Moffatt, J., A New Translation of the Bible. 
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Spiritual mansions were prefered to King’s palaces. He won his friends 
and followers by the attraction of his magnetic personality and not by 
riches and rewards!” 

“You saw a prophet, but more; that one who was expected! That 
one whose role exceeded the seers of old. You saw the herald of a new 
Kingdom. You heard from his lips the desired cry of centuries: the 
King and the Kingdom are here—repent and enter!” 

The rising intensity of description and feeling must be noted as though 
each thought of the Baptist suggested further and more dramatic praise. 
Jesus becomes so generous in his fourth ascription that it has troubled 
some that John should stand second only to Jesus of all men that have 
ever lived. John stands unique; earth has not produced a greater! Why? 
Verse 11, the text, and John 3:30 form a triune, interrelated, commen- 
tary on each other. 

The key to John the Baptist, his personality, life, and work is con- 
tained in the simple confession, “He must increase, but I must decrease” 
of John 3:30. It is the summation of his heart’s desire, earthly goal, 
and daily work. To bring glory to the name of him who “was before 
me” was the single driving motivation of his life. For this reason there 
has not been a greater than John. That is, there has not been a brighter, 
more direct, or more powerful witness to the Lord Jesus than that 
presented by the Baptist. Notwithstanding, he who is able to decrease 
even further than John, and so exalt Jesus the more, “is greater than 
he!’ 

It is this that sets the scene for understanding verse 12 which is our 
text. John gathers all the attributes required of a preacher, an evangelist, 
and a sincerely dedicated servant of God in his own person. Jesus freely 
sings his praises. He has character, strength, integrity, power, and 
determination. He has a perfectly complete personality that does not 
lean on robes and crowns for dignity. He had lost himself in the cause 
of Another and the result—from the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the Kingdom of God is put under pressure and the pressured 
quickly and definitely snatch it up. 

Here then is the picture of John’s work. He undertook his work with 
such seriousness, ambition, and enthusiasm; he preached with such 
vividness, power, and clarity; his goal of repentence was so ably, tactfully, 
and forceably presented that the spiritually chosen had their hearts 
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pierced with the sword of truth. Those who had the faculty for spiritual 
understanding were visibly affected, their souls were melted, their hearts 
were ready, willing, and desirous of obtaining the favor of the Lord. 
John’s evangelistic efforts were eminently effective. He had the gift 
of winning people. He could draw them and hold them with painfully 
clear words. He wrenched from their guilty hearts the question, ““What 
must I do to be saved?” The Kingdom of God was so skillfully portrayed 
by this word artist that it became the most desired possession of their 
hearts. He was a salesman selling the Kingdom at the price of soul-felt 
repentance, and the atmosphere of his presence was so electric that the 
object of his preaching, the Kingdom, was suffering pressure, and those 
touched by his might and truth were pressing for membership. 

The role of the Law and the Prophets was that of foretelling this 
day; the unique role of John, that of announcing that it was here! It 
is only proper that God should herald the event with a man so able 
and singular as John. 

Important also are a few words on the concluding context lest it be 
turned against the capability of John as witnessed by Jesus. Jesus, in 
the opportunity afforded him in this digression occasioned by the com- 
ing of the two disciples from John, wanted to attest to the role that 
John played in God’s redemptive program. “If you will receive it, this 
is Elias which was for to come”; he who must come before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord.”® In effect Jesus was saying, “See where 
John fits into the prophetic warp that you may also position me cor- 
rectly. I am that same Lord that was to follow Elias! He that can hear, 
hear this—and understand it!” 

That which now follows is not in any way a diminutive attack on the 
power and ability of either John or Jesus. It is a vivid characterization 
of the impossibility of the pharisaical adherents—who had no use for 
the spiritual contents of the prophets, John, or Jesus—to enter the 
Kingdom of God. This group should rather be labeled the “conscienceless 
plunderers,” for they are robbing the golden glory of the truth from 
the gospel. Despite this irresponsive group there remains the impressed, 
the sinners pierced by the arrows of their own sins, the pressured, and 
these are making all haste to enter the gates of safety, and with such 
anxiety and concern are they coming that the Kingdom is under pressure 
caused by their advance. 





15. Matthew 11:14. 
16. Malachi 4:5. 
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The Lukan parallel to this Matthean passage must also be examined 
as it affords striking proof of this interpretation. Professor Chamberlain 
has clearly overlooked the context here in order to make the statement, 
“This verse describes the behaviour toward the Kingdom of men who 
do not like, or understand, its ideals.’”’’ The context shows that the 
opposite was the intention of Jesus. In Luke 16:14 the context is 
described. Jesus is talking with “lovers of money” who justify themselves 
before God. Their conduct of course is not acceptable to God. Likewise 
God and his true character are not acknowledgeable to these Pharisees. 
God’s program for redemption is not suitable to them. Jesus would have 
them know it! The Law and the Prophets prophesied the gospel, but 
with the coming of John the Kingdom has opened its doors and the 
ones who need salvation are pressing to enter. It is to be noticed that 
the Authorized Version is clearer than the Revised Standard Version 
in this regard. The “every man’ that presses into the Kingdom must 
be taken qualitatively, referring to all who had been stirred by John’s 
powerful exhortations. 

Jesus is obviously contrasting the disinterestedness of the Pharisees 
and the self-righteous, needing no salvation, with those who have ener- 
getically pressed to enter the Kingdom under the Baptist’s influence. 
Jesus would have the “lovers of money” know that there were some 
enthusiastically interested in a sure way to Life. 

This is one of the pricks that our Lord gives those who justify them- 
selves before men in this present encounter; the other is contained in 
verse 17. It may be paraphrased, “Know, you followers of the esteem 
of men, that the law of God does not change, though you respect it not. 
Continue to follow the commandments of men, but be it known that 
at the last day you will be judged by that law that outlasts heaven and 
earth, of which my words are a commentary. There are some now who 
are following the ways of God and are pressing into the Kingdom to 
which the Law points. You had better follow!” 

Thus Jesus’ words, “And from the days of John the Baptist until now 
the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force” form the final and highest ascription that can be given to John 
the Baptist. His work has been so greatly successful that the elect have 
been called out of the masses with an attraction like to that of the call- 


ing forth of iron chfps from a basin of mixed metallic chips by a strong 
powerful electro-magnet! 





17. Op. cit., p. 8. 
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II 


Not only does this clarified meaning shed light on the historical im- 
portance of John but it also discloses the whole spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. “From the days of John the Baptist until Now!” John was in 
prison but Jesus was carrying on! All that was found in the Baptist was 
not lacking in our Lord. He was every bit as able to move the people 
and bring them to repentance as was his forerunner. It is strange that 
this parallel has not been more emphasized. Nothing is more clear 
upon the pages of the Gospels than the excitement and spirit of anticipa- 
tion that attended the ministry of Jesus. 

Mark, for example, in his Gospel adverts no less than eight times 
before he reaches the middle of the third chapter to the animation and 
stimulation attending Jesus in his itinerations. The news spreads every- 
where;? people come from every direction;” crowds press him in the 
streets ;” cities are forsaken for quieter places;” sick find their only op- 
portunity to see him by entering through roofs;” and finally, even out- 
side the cities, mobs force him to put off from shore and teach from a 
boat.* The inevitable consequences of popularity arise and the jealousy 
of others culminates in plots to murder.” Yet the common people would 
seize him and make him king.” 

Not to be forgotten is the rapid forsaking of nets and money by those 
eager spirits who became Apostles. It all adds to a robust spirit, a telling 
attraction and power that accompanied the Master. The undeniable 
sign of physical strength and agility is displayed in the rejection of the 
trade of gain carried on within the temple. Dexterity and swiftness of 
thought and action are exhibited on the several occasions upon which 
he slipped from the hands of his attackers.”’ 

The movement and action of Jesus is not in the least softened by the 
sharp and piercing penetration of his teaching. Sayings such as “Straight 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life” ;* “Gather ye 
together first the tares .. . to burn them”” could leave no question in 
the mind of the hearer. “The rich have as much opportunity to enter 


19. Mark 1:28, 

20. Mark 1:32, 

21. Mark 1:37. 

22. Mark 1:45. 

23. Mark 2:1 ff. 

24. Mark 3:9. 

25. Mark 3:6. 

26. John 6:15. 

27. Luke 4:30, John 8:59, 12:36. 
28. Matthew 7:14. 
29. Matthew 13:30. 
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life as a camel has to pass through the eye of a needle,” clearly demon- 
strated their fate. “Thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven 

.» it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of Judg- 
ment than for thee”;*’ “None of them that were bidden shall taste of 
my supper”; “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for 
thee to enter into the Kingdom of God with one eye than having two 
eyes to be cast into Hellfire where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched’**—these all portray vividly the definiteness and clarity 
of the Lord’s words. 

What is the spirit of all this? The Kingdom is defined, its citizens 
described, the permanent destruction of the unbeliever portrayed and 
the trembling sinner breathlessly, seriously, and definitely flees from 
the city of destruction to the city that has foundations. The Kingdom 
is sold to the strickened hearer and he presses upon his possession to 
obtain it fully. What must we say? This is evangelism in the biblical 
sense of the word! Jesus is the greatest evangelist of all time! Jesus was 
a sensation, nothing less! Through him the Kingdom of God was made 
desirable and the wounded, broken hearts pressed to enter. 


III 


Our text has led us far. It has become the most descriptive text in 
the Scripture on the character and work of John; it has led us to capture 
the spirit and enthusiasm that attended the Lord Jesus’ ministry; and 
finally it produces an abiding basic principle for spiritual labor. The 
statement of Jesus to the crowds complimenting John’s efforts was 
destined to become an eternal mark of a fruit-bearing church. As much 
as we press the truth that the church is a divinely born institution we 
must insist that it does not grow or remain without the labor of human 
personalities. To this we must add that the vitality of the individuals 
involved constitutes a very necessary factor. 

The same invigorating spirit initiated by John and Jesus is clearly 
visible in the remainder of the New Testament. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost preached so powerfully, directly, and pointedly that many 
were “pricked in their hearts’** and would that hour press into the 
Kingdom. Paul displays this same vitality in all his travels and to judge 





30. Matthew 19:24. 
31. Matthew 11:23 f. 
32. Luke 14: 24. 

33. Luke 9:47, 48. 
34. Acts 2:37. 
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by the number of churches formed, the Kingdom was attacked by 
hungry souls set on edge in every city visited. Athens, on the other hand, 
demonstrates the ones who due to no fault of the evangelist, justify them- 
selves and neither dance when piped to nor lament when mourned to, 
according to the comments of Jesus which remarkably occur in the 
contexts of both Matthew 11:12 and Luke 16:16.” 

Nor does this phenomenon end with biblical history. Whenever the 
gospel captured hearts it was where a great champion for Christ was 
speaking, teaching, and preaching boldly; challenging souls sincerely 
and directly to flee from the wrath to come and enter into the Kingdom 
prepared by the Saviour. Church history is a star-studded history of 
Spirit-filled personalities bringing the Kingdom to the very door of the 
unsaved. There were: Augustine in Hippo, Luther in Wittenberg, Calvin 
in Geneva, Wesley and Whitefield in all England, Charles Simeon at 
Cambridge, Edwards in New England, and Spurgeon, Finney, and 
Moody wherever they preached! The fact to be noted is the type of 
personality possessed by these men. They were all Johns! The Kingdom, 
in their estimation, was worth getting warm over. They spoke definitely 
and with conviction; Eternity was at stake! From their lips came no 
uncertain sound; there were the unsaved who must flee and find refuge 
in the Saviour, there were the new born who had found life eternal; and 
the inevitable result: a Kingdom put under pressure, and the pressured, 
by the Spirit, rushing to eagerly seize the Kingdom to make it their own. 

Wherever this spirit is found, wherever a John is to be found, there 
is a revival! There is a renewed interest in spiritual things, there is a 
path beaten to the narrow way that leads to life. We must be bold 
enough to say that our churches today are suffering from intellectual 
sterility. Have we not been convinced that more is needed? When will 
we shed the social overcoat of frigidity and timidity? By being the 
proper social figurehead we can never save souls! Possession of the 
treasury of nineteen hundred years of church history, at first glance a 
seemingly great asset, does not promise new life. What we need are 
Johns—men with warmed hearts and a fire glowing within. We need 
salesmanship-seriousness coupled with pointed straight-forwardness. 

Have we been complacently passive? We must become passionately, 
fearlessly, active; not superficially active, but by putting our roots down 
deeper into personal companionship with our Lord, magnetize hearts 
so that they will ever seek their true lodestone—the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Revival lies in our hands. Do we dare be Johns? 





35. Acts 17:32. 





Human Rights in Israel’s Thought 


A Study of Old Testament Doctrine 


by ALFRED BLoom 


THE religious discussion of the nature of human right involves the doc- 
trine of man. Our conception of the nature of man and his relationship 
to God and his fellow man determines our understanding of right and 
justice. 

The starting point for the biblical view of the nature of man is the 
deep-rooted belief in election in Israel. In this connection it is important 
to recognize that Israel’s rescue from Egypt, which was also her ex- 
perience of election, colors the whole of her thought. Election, in He- 
brew thought, is equivalent to redemption in biblical teaching. But also 
Israel’s redemption was her creation. Therefore creation is viewed from 
within the perspective of redemption. It is the God of Jacob who is the 
Creator. In Psalm 77 it is the redemption of Israel which reveals the 
wondrous creative power of God. 

The significance of the fact that in biblical thought redemption 
precedes creation is seen in the nature of the relationship of Israel to God 
and man to God. Through the redemption or creation of Israel, this 
people acquired the consciousness that it was a people set apart to God in 
a special relationship which other nations did not possess. ‘The conscious- 
ness of being set apart to God as a result of the dramatic rescue from 
Egypt called forth from Israel expressions of gratitude and the obligation 
to serve the God of their salvation. 

The influence of Israel’s consciousness of election, with respect to the 
nature of man, is clearly illustrated in the two accounts of Creation in 
Genesis 1 and 2. These two narratives of Creation represent two views of 
man which have been conditioned by the fact that the respective authors 
were members of Israel in different historical periods. Writers absorb 
the ethos and spirit of the people among whom they live. Art and 
literature inevitably display this spirit. Just so, this universal experience 
of mankind is reflected in these accounts in which we see Israel’s under- 
standing of herself focussed in her thinking on the nature of man. 
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Genesis 2 is thought to have been written by the Yahwist about the 
tenth century. This passage is claimed to be prophetic in its content. Its 
meaning becomes clear when we scrutinize the details of the story. Ac- 
cording to the narrative, man was created in much the same manner as 
the animals. In fact the animals were created in order to help man fulfill 
the purpose that God had set for him. Man was to till the garden. While 
man named the animals, it is not explicitly stated that he was to have 
dominion over them in this passage. Man’s difference from the animals 
was determined by God’s purpose in creating him. Man was to serve 
God in the garden. The other creatures were created to aid man in this 
task. Only by his relation to God is man distinguished from the animals. 
The record does not state or imply that man had a special character or 
quality which separated him from the beasts or which brought him closer 
to God. This concept of man is basically the same as the prophetic idea 
of Israel’s election. 

Israel was not essentially superior or different from the other nations 
except in her reason for being. God created her in order that she might 
serve him in his garden, the world. This constitutes her uniqueness. This 
concept is reflected in the narrative of the Hexateuch in which Abram is 
reportedly called by God from a nondescript tribe or group. The impress- 
ion is never given that Abraham is unique except for his relation to God. 
But for the knowledge gained by Abraham through his visions, there is 
nothing in his activities which would indicate his importance. 

The first Creation narrative, Genesis 1, however, gives us a different 
perspective. Here Creation proceeds in an ordered fashion. It culmi- 
nates in the appearance of man. This man is stated to have been fashion- 
ed in the image of God and to have been given dominion over the plant 
and animal world. Everything seems made just for man. It is significant 
also that man is not called nephesh hayyah as the animals are in this ac- 
count. He is described by the godlike quality which is resident in him by 
virtue of his special creation. Indeed, he is more like God than any 
other creature. It is not at all implied that man has any relation to the 
animals so far as his essential nature is concerned. 

Our cue for this thought lies in the fact that this section, Genesis 1, is 
ascribed to the priestly writer sometime during the exile. It reflects the 
change which came over Israelitish concepts of herself which took rise 
at least with the monarchy. At this early time the conviction became 
prominent that Israel was a special nation because of some inherent 
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quality which she had. It was felt that God, by choosing her, not only 
had set up a special relationship between the nation and himself but had 
actually created her in the relationship as a different nation from others. 
Because of this, Israel could not mix with other peoples. This belief 
became more and more impressed on Israel’s consciousness as she under- 
went the many trials of the invasions and exile. Through the period of 
exile, Israel felt herself to be a special nation for whom the whole world 
had been created and who some day would have dominion over all the 
earth. This thought becomes even more prominent in the later inter- 
testamental period as can be indicated in the various apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical books. 

We may add here by way of digression, that the image of God set forth 
in Genesis 1 is considered a permanent part of man’s structure. It made 
man to be man as Israel’s election made Israel to be Israel. Therefore the 
general teaching concerning the destruction of the image through sin is 
not biblically sound. Even after Adam had sinned the image was still 
maintained (Genesis 5:1). 

With respect to these two concepts of man herein described, we may be 
safe in stating that the prophetic relational view stressed in Genesis 2 was 
the predominant one which is found in every part of Scripture. This leads 
Eichrodt to declare that the Old Testament view of man is unique be- 
cause it “proceeds from constant relation with the will of God.’ This 
relation is experienced as the unconditional obligation of the will of God 
or the consciousness of responsibility common to man. 

The experience of the unconditional obligation becomes the basis of 
human life and its value. Eichrodt continues: 

The fundamental datum of Israel’s view of life is that the individual is sum- 
moned to a responsibility which demands to be taken as absolute. The man to 


whom God’s demand comes is recognized as a person, an I, who cannot be 
represented or replaced by any other.* 


This view of life is opposite and distinct from those religions which 
subordinate man to the laws of the cosmos or the life of nature. From 
neither of these two areas does man, in Hebrew thought, receive light 
and knowledge concerning his own destiny and meaning. Rather he 
receives his knowledge of himself through the revelation of the personal 
God in the light of whose purposes and demands man receives intimate 
knowledge of himself. 





1. Walter Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, Ltd., 1951), Pp. 7- 
2. Ibid., p. 23. 
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The Bible also knows nothing of an inherent worth or of “inalienable 
rights” within a person apart from that individual’s decision to do God’s 
will, that is, to respond to the unconditional obligation. Concerning the 
image of God which possibly implies a special quality and which has 
often been so interpreted, we must say that the priestly compilers 
apparently did not recognize a great contrast between the two accounts 
which portray the nature of man. It is true that the image seems to be 
a quality which makes man a man. In this connection, note Genesis 9:6 
in which capital punishment is required for murder because man is made 
in the image of God. This is the only statement of this kind in the Bible. 
It is not at all representative of the theology found in the legislation and 
throughout the bulk of the Old Testament. Eichrodt interprets the 
Priestly writer’s use of this term as a symbol of man’s destiny. 


In man’s destiny as being made in the image of God, the priestly thinker, how- 
ever, brings together the sayings about man’s special place in the creation and 
gives pregnant utterance to the thought that man cannot be submerged in nature 
or merged in the laws of the cosmos, so long as he remains true to his destiny. The 
Creator’s gift to man, that of a personal, I, necessarily places him, in analogy with 
God’s being, at a distance from nature.? 


The “I” is something to be achieved; it is man’s mission since it 
depends on his relationship to God which has been broken by sin. 

The Bible, therefore, does not contain a doctrine of “human rights” 
as ordinarily understood except in the instance of Genesis 9:6. In other 
words, the Bible does not teach that rights belong to a person irrespective 
of his character because they are based on some inherent quality. There 
is no such thing as the “divine spark,” as is commonly held by some. 
Man is not special because he is asserted to have an imperishable soul. 

Man is, therefore, viewed in the thought of Israel in the light of the 
second story. Man is man because he has a mission. Man differs from 
the animals in that he lives also in the realm of decision. The image 
can be reconciled with this thought, as we have noted, if we look upon 
it not as some quality within the man’s being, but as the relation of 
the man to the will of God as he is a part of the community dedicated 
to God. 

References to several passages may serve to emphasize the relational 
aspect of man’s nature and man’s right. 





3. Ibid., p.g0. 
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1. The Covenant with Noah (Genesis 9:8 ff.) is a reflection of God’s 
relation to Israel. Life depends on God’s will to sustain life as much 
within the universe as within Israel. Man’s right or the qualities which 
constitute his humanity are seen to stem from the relation of God to the 
world which is a relation of Grace. 

2. In the oracles to the nations in the prophets (Amos, Isaiah, Ezekiel), 
the concept is present that all the nations have status in God’s economy. 
The nations are judged for their opposition to God’s will, conscious or 
unconscious. The universality of God’s demand is declared and universal 
obligation is affirmed. 

3. The same oracles reveal, through the punishment of Israel and 
Judah, that there are no “special” people (note Deuteronomy 9: 4-7, 
Amos 9:7). Blood religion is set aside. The failure to remember one’s 
original purpose as revealed through God’s acts lays one open to punish- 
ment or judgment. 

4. In the same context, the rights of individuals stem from the fulfill- 
ment of God’s purposes. The social evils enumerated in the prophets 
are condemned not because individual worth is being denied but because 
God is being prevented by such actions from fulfilling his will in Israel 
(Amos 2) . 

5. This relationship of social justice to God’s act of salvation and his 
purposes is reflected in the following legislation set forth in the Torah: 

a. The treatment of slaves is to be conditioned by the fact that Israel 
had been a slave in Egypt. See Deuteronomy 15:12 ff.; 16:9-12; Jere- 
miah 34 mentions the freeing of slaves as part of the covenant (probably 
Exodus 21). 

b. With regard to strangers, gertm, the connection with the Exodus 
from Egypt is even more explicit. Israel is to care for aliens because she 
was once an alien in Egypt (See Exodus 21:22, 23:9, Leviticus 19:33, 
and Deuteronomy 10:16-22). 

c. The poor are also the objects of concern in Israel as a recognition 
that they were once poor (See Exodus 23:10, Leviticus 19:9-18, 25: 
35 ff., and Deuteronomy 15:7-11). 

Justice always depends on God’s act in behalf of Israel. The grace 
operative in the event of the Exodus and the bestowing of the land is 
to be the moving force behind Israel’s dealings with less fortunate people. 
Other passages like Deuteronomy 24:17-22 show that Israel was to 
share her blessings with others. The implication behind the passage con- 
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cerning Amalek in Deuteronomy 25:17-19 is that Amalek struck a man 
when he was down as it were. Israel is not to forget the example of 
Amalek’s judgment for it could happen to Israel if she forgot her God 
and her blessings and became selfish. In Leviticus, along with the 
reminder that God saved Israel from Egypt, the legislation is also 
suffixed with the statement “I am the Lord.” The legislation is uncon- 
ditional and rooted in the nature of Yahweh. 

In these examples from the legal materials of Israel, apart from the 
homiletical tendencies and later formulations which have been added 
to them, we have abundant evidence that justice and right are not 
abstract qualities such as are found in philosophical ethical systems. 
Just as in other peoples, the thought of Israel was subject to a continual 
process of development. The notion of justice has in Israel undergone 
change as a result of her historical experience. 

A crucial point in the history of Israel for the development of thought 
and ethics is the period beginning with the monarchy. This is an era 
of enrichment and decline so that a judgment with regard to the ultimate 
effects of the institution of the monarchy is difficult to draw. 

The monarchy, as a permanent institution, involved in administering 
a nation of heterogeneous make-up and absorbed in working out a 
modus vivendi with surrounding peoples, developed new trends of 
thought. The priests of the temple cult and the wise men of the court 
began to interpret Israelite ethic in a more objective and abstract a 
manner. While Pedersen’s view concerning the dialectic through which 
the various key concepts of Israel passed may be too simple or neat a 
solution, there is the fact that the dynamism of the early tribal charis- 
matic religion was subjected to a control for purely state purposes in 
the time of the monarchy. 

Such a situation is mirrored in the criticism of the prophets concern- 
ing the people’s attitude toward sacrifice. Popular religion had reduced 
justice to a do ut des basis within a cult system operating ex opere 
operato. The net result was that a very religious body of people passed 
through all the mechanics of religion and at the same time practiced a 
social ethic that belied the religion. From Jeremiah 7:21 ff. we gain 
an insight into this condition. Jeremiah 11:13 depicts the religiosity 
of the people. The knowledge of God is dependent on the practice of 
justice (Jeremiah 22:13-17). A similar picture is given in Isaiah 1. A 
multitude of sacrifices will not suffice for a lack of social justice. 
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The condition of Israelitish society, as pictured in the prophets, fur- 
nishes another example of the real nature of “human right” or justice 
in Israel. Justice becomes the key quality of society, but it is mostly 
termed “do justice.” Micah gives the classic expression in 6:6-8. It 
becomes apparent from the active character of justice that it is more 
“human responsibility” than “human right.” 

It has been mentioned that possibly the connection of Wisdom and 
Wisdom literature with king Solomon may reflect this trend toward 
abstract principles. Avoidance of evil in the Proverbs is not on the basis 
of the judgment of Yahweh entirely, but for purely prudential reasons 
which are given also. Proverbs 1:33 promises ease and security by 
following wisdom. Proverbs 3:4 assures the reader of favor and good 
repute before God and man. Prosperity is a signal benefit of wisdom. 
The closest we come to covenant ethic is in Proverbs 17:5: “He who 
mocks the poor insults his Maker.” Proverbs 21:3 is in the spirit of the 
axiom: “To do righteousness and justice is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice.” Proverbs 29:7 reads: “A righteous man knows the rights 
of the poor; a wicked man does not understand such knowledge.” The 
ethics of Proverbs is summed up in 19:8: “He who gets wisdom lives 
himself; he who keeps understanding will prosper.” 

This teaching of Proverbs is very different from the ethic of gratitude 
which is summed up by the Epistle of John 4:19: “We love because he 
first loved us.” This ethic of gratitude is not to be construed to mean 
that acts of social righteousness constitute salvation in either the Old 
or New Testaments. It is rather as Professor Rowley points out: 


The prophets were fundamentally religious leaders calling men to the springs 
of religion as the basis of their conduct. It was only men who walked humbly 
with God who could do the will of God, only men on whose hearts God had 
inscribed His law who could reach the goal set before men in the prophetic 
witness. Obedience to God in daily life was called for, not as the substitute for 
sacrifice, but as its validation; perhaps it would be truer to say, as the evidence 
of the reality of sacrifice.* 


To sum up, we may say that “human right” is better termed in 
Israel as “human responsibility” or “do justice.” It stems from the 
awareness of the “unconditional obligation” and gratitude one owes 
to God who has acted in saving Israel and who has chosen Israel to be 
his vehicle for the revelation of his will to all nations. Human right or 





4. H. H. Rowley, The Rediscovery of the Old Testament (London: James Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., n.d.), p. 157. 
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social righteousness and justice root in our relation to God and not to 
some independent quality in a person which calls forth such considerations. 

This is not all that can be said about “human right” in Israel. We 
have discussed the theological basis of social righteousness in Israel, but 
there are some other factors which can also be mentioned. Human 
right also relates to the relationship of the individual to the group. In 
other words, in Israel do we have any recognition of the individual as 
something important, distinctive and real? It is difficult to express this 
without alluding to the concept of independent value. If in a reserved 
sense we can use this idea, we can state our question thus: Does the 
individual have any independent existence apart from the group, does 
he have any independent value? To this we can say, “Yes, he does.” 

In the first place the Scriptures abound in what might be called 
biographical materials concerning great men in Israel. God concerns 
himself with a nation but also with persons within the nation. In the 
laws even the slave woman has rights (Exodus 21:7). The Decalogue, 
while addressed to the community as a whole, is specifically aimed at 
individuals through the singular command. The festivals and sacrifices 
were offered by individuals as they shared in the social feast. This showed 
that he belonged to the community, but it was also a sign of his singular- 
ity. Rowley points out that religion was not just an affair of a festival 
occasion, but, as in the case of Hannah, individual prayer and religion 
were a reality. The Psalms, while they are the hymn book of the com- 
munity, record experiences which are both profoundly individual in 
that they apply as individual prayers and praises to God and are also 
social. 

Secondly, apart from the indirect manifestations of individual religion 
and personal worth, we see in the phenomena of prophecy and confession 
of sin marked individuality and importance of the person. The prophets 
rebuke individuals for social sins of the community. Nathan calls David 
to task for his sin with Bathsheba, and Ahab is judged because of the 
treachery done to Naboth. The prophets themselves, according to 
Rowley, are prime examples of individuality. “They refused to regard 
themselves as merely fragments of the community, bound to reflect the 
will and spirit of the community, and wholly caught up in the life of 
the community. Individualism and regard for individuals pervades the 
religion of Israel.” 





5. Rowley, ibid., p. 151. 
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In the problem of sin, the area of individuality is seen in confession. 
When David is confronted with his sin he says: “I have sinned.” Psalm 
51 expresses an individual confession of guilt and sin. Isaiah recognized 
his own sinfulness in the vision of God’s holiness. 

Thus while Israel’s religion is communal in which the social elements 
are predominant, as they are in most tribal societies, there is an area 
where individual personality, right, and responsibility are allowed to 
function. 

In prophetic theology the basis of this human right and responsibility 
stems from the theological basis stated above. Rowley sums up the view: 


For sin against man is not the infringement of rights which are by nature man’s, 
but the infringement of rights which are his because God willed that they should 
be his. To deny those rights was of course to injure man; but it was also to rebel 
against God. Justice and morality were never thought of as principles to which 
even God himself must bow, and which he must acknowledge, or which he takes 
under his guardianship, but principles which inhere in God’s character so that 
denial of them is ipso facto the denial of God and rebellion against him.® 


How valid is this view of human rights? Some may say that it has 
no validity since there was slavery in the Old Testament and even in 
the New. No one spoke out against what seems to us an obvious evil. 
This is true to a degree. There was a definite social stratification within 
Israelitish society which became even more pronounced as time went 
on. The prophets do not disclaim the stratification, but the evil which 
stems from the rejection of God’s will. But this is just the point at which 
such institutions become undermined. Notice the example of the Apostle 
Paul and Onesimus. Paul does not inveigh against slavery. He even 
counsels Onesimus to return and be a good slave. Yet he declares that 
- in Christ all are really one, and Philemon is to receive Onesimus as a 
brother in Christ. If God is a reality and a moving force in one’s life, 
can he treat a Christian slave as a slave in reality? 

Thus we see that those attitudes and values which derive from being 
in God’s will cause, by their nature, the withering away of such institu- 
tions. It would be folly to argue the sinfulness of an institution to people 
who are not conscious of sin and whose religion is not real. But likewise, 
it would be unnecessary to argue such sinfulness if a man was conscious 
of a vital relation to God and if he had an intense consciousness of the 
guilt and sin in his own life. 





6. Ibid., p. 154. 
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As against the nature religions, we know from history that human right 
never was effectively asserted since the status quo was an object of 
worship. 

In the philosophical theories of human right, the abstract principles 
or law may have been somewhat effective in mitigating abuses. In our 
own society we have seen that such ideas carry little power. We may 
assume the same for ancient days. Eichrodt asserts that the religious 
basis of Israelite law gave the source for the intense consciousness of 
obligation. In Israel, in distinction to Mesopotamia and Greece, divine 
authority is concentrated in one single personal will which tolerates no 
other claim. This will is mediated and brought to bear through the cult 
or commissioned agents. This consciousness was also rooted in the life 
of the nation, for it was intimately related to the origin and existence of 
the nation as a people. 

We must be aware that there was a breakdown in the time of the 
monarchy through a rationalization, but at the same time the conscious- 
ness called forth opposition to these tendencies in the prophets. Eichrodt 
further describes the task of the prophets in this regard as a resolute 
defense against social movements in religion which are reared like 
isolating walls around the individual, robbing him of the sense of being 
set face to face with God and forcing him down into the mass. 

In this framework of God over against man in the mutual relation- 
ship instituted by God’s act on behalf of man, we have the basis for 
a dynamic ethic which seeks to bring God’s will to bear in the human 
situation in a manner to fit that situation. 

This principle may be applied to a modern circumstance. In the 
United Nations there has been a commission whose aim it is to define 
the nature of human rights. On a careful scrutiny of their published 
declaration, it can be seen that it is quite inadequate because it starts 
in the wrong place. Human right in this declaration of Human Right 
is based on some undefined inherent dignity and a group of inalienable 
rights. It is tautologous because rights are defined in terms of rights. 
Justice is based on the recognition of these qualities of reason, conscience, 
and dignity. As a theological basis, Genesis 1: 26-27 and Psalm 8 are 
quoted. New Testament references are also given. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is an assertion of the basic in- 
dividualism of our age. However, the sociality of the individual is 
recognized in that his freedom is limited by laws whch protect also the 
rights of others. All forms of discrimination and subjugation are banned. 
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The content is not what we would take issue with. It is the basic frame 
of reference which has its locus in Greek thought and Western political 
thinking deriving from a Lockean and Rousseauan tradition which is 
here in question. It is definitely not biblical, quotations to the contrary. 

An analysis of Western forms of democracy and the basis of their 
origin indicates that only when a man is in right relation to God, can he 
be in right relation to man. The priesthood of the individual believer is 
the Protestant enunciation of the biblical basis of human right. Each 
person stands in relation to God and on the basis of this relation becomes 
part of a community whose nature and controlling principle is justice 
in order that its life may mirror the life of its God who is a just God 
and a Saviour (Isaiah 45:21). The biblical connection of the love of 
God and the love of neighbor is a direct product of the prophetic con- 
ception of man embodied in Genesis 2 and is the only basis on which 
“human rights” can be realized. 














Wounded by Christ’s Sword 


An Essay in the Idiom of Kierkegaard* 


by GayLorp B. Noyce 


THERE are at this season along Boston’s subway platforms, posters that 
solicit donors of blood. These posters do not prattle in objective terms 
about how many pints of blood are needed—from one’s neighbors. They 
have in them a direct personal address: “It’s time to roll up your sleeve.” 
And on the poster is a bared arm, which for all the world might be one’s 
very own, awaiting the very personal address of a cold sharp needle prick. 
The piercing of that arm by that needle is something that can be 
considered by the mind, or discussed with a friend; it is something which 
can be enlarged upon by the imagination until it terrifies. But it can 
never be experienced until one’s arm is bared, the nurse pinches the 
flesh, and there is felt the cold sharp needle prick. ‘There is no blood 
given until that moment when it is taken, and when the small wound 
is felt and tolerated. The reality of even that little pain, once actualized, 
has an absolute qualitative distinction from its objective contemplation. 
Hear then the simple parable of one who is secretely in love with a 
nurse at the blood bank, cherishing her beauty, admiring her devotion 
to duty, wishing to please her for the sake of love. This lover holds the 
nurse in esthetic regard and moral esteem—she is of unusual beauty, 
and her work is ever so noble. He visits the blood bank. Intent on 
pleasing the nurse he will even roll up his sleeve when she asks. He 
has surpassed the normal reaction: “I am not strong enough; the poster 
was intended for my hearty neighbor.” That is the reaction to direct 
poster communication. For the sake of the nurse he did not dodge. 
But consider this suitor at the moment when the cold, sharp needle 
wound is felt, because the nurse goes about her business. This small 
sharp pain immediately stings him awake from esthetic fancies and 
from objective ponderings of the mind on the “noble” work of this 
nurse. He awakes to subjectivity. Before he was aware of it, he had 





*Quotations, idiom, and paraphrased expression in much of this article come from books by 
Soren Kierkegaard and, to a lesser extent, Paul Tillich. 
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been wounded by the one who had appealed to him so much, and whom 
he hoped to please. No longer does he admire the work of the nurse 
from afar. He participates; his own blood is flowing from a tiny wound 
to relieve a neighbor. No longer is the beauty of this nurse remote; he 
has been offended by the impertinent sting; the seductive lure of that 
beauty has made subjective demand of the lover. He has been forced 
to a blood covenant relationship when he had anticipated only the 
worship of a Greek goddess. 

The disciple of Christ will find himself subjected to such impertinence 
as he enters continually into faith. And he will find in suffering the 
way of shedding his love for the neighbor. And—how amazing—he will 
rejoice that this is the way, although it is what he never would have 
sought directly. There is in the lover’s giving of blood an infinitely 
greater and different joy than that he had been seeking from the nurse’s 
acquaintance—the two are incommensurable. There is here an incom- 
mensurability with worldly standards like that which gave to the 
eleventh-hour worker of the vineyard his full day’s wage, or that which 
gave paradise unto the thief not a moment before his death on a cross. 

The disciple of Christ will find moments when Truth comes—it is 
not discovered or achieved. But it is given to him on the condition 
that he accept the radical discontinuity of its coming in pain and suffer- 
ing which he had not anticipated, in faith rather than in an increase 
of knowledge. There is the grit of teeth at the offense, and then the 
faith-ful response of acceptance as love flows out, the faith-ful embrace 
of these conditions which the Teacher gives. Christ attracts men to 
him: his noble life of love as you might tell it to a child, or his angelic 
aloofness as pictured with sweet sentiment on a hundred broadcasts— 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” But then there is the offense, the 
discontinuity, the wound from behind, after we have been trapped into 
closer knowledge of him. There is disgrace in the wretched end of the 
tale instead of a happy climax; and there is a ridiculous claim of 
divinity from this lone Jew. Yet it is in being stung awake that the new 
life is communicated by the Teacher. In unexpected offense and in 
suffering, we find that which is absolutely different from our present 
state, which never would have been reached by a mere quantitative 
ascent in the present path, that which requires faith. Christ inflicts on 
the Socratic dialectic and on all of men’s “systems” a mortal wound— 
from behind. Christ’s wounds come indirectly, shattering illusions, and 
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requiring such costs that men could never approach faith if they knew 
by direct “poster” communication what lay ahead. Faith is given when 
men are wounded by Christ’s sword. 


* * * 


A midwife is not the parent. “That we may become children of our 
heavenly Father” necessitates the discontinuity of birth, a new birth. 
In this sense one enters again into the womb, that he suffers the birth 
pangs of that Moment. For the new life to exist, there must be the 
terrifying break from dependence on the life of the mother. And for the 
child to walk, it must finally not be dependent on the support of the 
mother’s skirts. The disciple follows truly when he takes a course and 
survives sufferings like those of the Master, not when he accepts the 
dictum of the Master intellectually, and finds his path cleared of all 
difficulty by the leader’s hard labors. 

A. What is the teacher’s place, or the preacher’s role in this birth? 
A teacher does not convert a pupil with a poster truth. There is only the 
reaction of externality to that which the lecturer presents. There is 
the dodge: “It is meant for my hearty neighbor.” The true teacher must 
humble himself below the pupil, stand alongside him, and offer condi- 
tions which will bring inward changes in the pupil. This is what Christ 
does, and what agony to provide the conditions! Lectures, as S. K. says, 
are typical of “culture” and its mode of existence, and a bane of religion. 
Sermons that are lectures are demonic. They can hold up fifty-seven 
varieties of religious truth for observation—at arm’s length. Once a 
single assent is heard, lo and behold, “there is a religious person,” says 
our culture, much as the assenter continues to live as if there were no 
Cross and no Christ for him, himself. 

It would be so good, a man says, if Christ and religion were restored 
to their rightful places in our culture. It is such a pretty story—like the 
one the prophet Nathan tells of the poor man and his lone ewe lamb. 
There is needed the wounding “Thou art the man,” to sting awake that 
man, and that lecturing preacher, to a personal apprehension of faith’s 
dimension. 

No, the teacher does not teach with a poster. He cannot present 
poster data and genuinely teach the pupil, and most teachers know it. 
Otherwise they could yield to tape-recordings and the long-playing 
record, such efficiency; then the universities could stop plaguing their 
alumni for funds. 
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How ridiculous! Conditions are given by the person of the Teacher. 
Existential truth cannot be given without great and personal conditions. 
The pupil is in error; error will not pursue that which is opposite from 
itself. The pupil will not even notice the truth unless his attention is 
called to it, and then he must find the conditions for apprehending it, 
so that the truth can be given him. Various conditions can make the 
pupil take notice and give him the openness for truth: it may be a 
personal relationship to the speaker; it may be divine worship which 
allows the worshipper to sense the Otherness toward which the sermon 
points. It may be a work of wonderful beauty by the Teacher. After 
these lures must come the personal sting of the needle, the “Thou art 
the man,” to bring the intense personal realization of faith’s meaning. 

There is no Socratic learning of that which is qualitatively different, 
of the right which is over and against the error, the Truth which is 
other than the sin. There is no gradual transition from deliberation to 
delivery of blood through the sting of the hypodermic. There is the 
nurse and the Moment. Poster truths directly communicated can only 
be added to objectively learned data. They do not bridge the discon- 
tinuity of new birth. The midwife is not parent. 

It was not the objective words of the court which brought the thief 
to repent, not the judge’s preaching. Nor was it the direct punishment 
of the executioner. The thief repented when he saw the suffering of the 
Innocent One, that Holy Teacher, there alongside him. He did not 
“learn” of his guilt; he was convinced of it by indirect communication. 
He was wounded by Christ’s sword. And to the thief this indirect 
wound may well have been the more painful. It is the wound we all 


_ receive, whether condemned by the world or not. Before God we are 


all guilty. And we repent when we find Christ’s suffering alongside us. 
It is the condition which shows us our sin, and effectively teaches us 
Truth. 

s. But why must indirect communication be the Teacher’s way? 
Only indirect communication is effective for the teacher or preacher 
as he points beyond to Christ; but in the second place only by indirection 
will Christ keep his communication free from distortion. A presentation 
of poster-truths would be debatable and manipulatable by humar minds 
in objective ways. But the Truth is that toward which all debate and 
all faith points, that which stings awake inwardly with no possibility of 
being controlled by men. The Truth only judges, and is not subject to 
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judgment. If we are to become children of the Truth, we must be 
satisfied with no debating of poster-truths. 

Christianity is not a set of propositions. It is the new God-relationship 
of men. We must be led beyond the poster-truth to the unconditional. 
The means is found in indirect communication. In no other way can 
any relationship to the unconditional be established. Every direct at- 
tempt would absolutize a formula, a church, or a dogma, which would 
be taken for the unconditional and thereby stand in the way of knowing 
the unconditional. No personal relationship would be established—only 
an intellectual one, or a geographic one, or one of characterless credulity. 
These are lures of the church, but they are not Christian communica- 
tion. The lure of the church is intellectual when the formulation of 
truths is skilfully done; it is geographic when one’s family or country 
are “of course” churchly and therefore “of course” Christians; it is 
credulous when “it must be so” because “it is so beautiful” and “we 
have it on such good authority.” Beneath each the church must bring 
the believer to discover the qualitatively different, the unconditional; 
the believer must be taken out over the “seventy-thousand fathoms” where 
men are dependent only on God, supported by faith. And the transition 
to faith requires a shock, an offense, suffering, the shaking of these 
superficial foundations. The lures must be crucified as they point beyond 
to the unconditional. 

c. The Bible itself must be seen as indirect communication. See what 
an error is made by the biblical literalist who treats the Bible as direct 
communication. The verbal inspiration of these poster-clauses is treated 
mechanically and applied legalistically. Then the Bible is the absolute 
and does not communicate indirectly; it fails to awaken the believer to 
the Finality beyond and behind the Bible. Instead of being the earthen 
vessels that they are, the Bible’s words get in the way and claim loyalties 
that are God’s. Offense is abolished, for words can be treated objec- 
tively and talked about at arm’s length. In this way, instead of being 
over the seventy-thousand fathoms, the believer becomes complacent. 
No, the Bible is a vehicle of indirect communication, pointing beyond 
to the God whose actions it would reflect, actions which are his revela- 
tion. And the indirection is there so that men will be awakened to God 
and not stop with the sign to debate about lettering or vocabulary as if 
these were of ultimate significance. 

In a similar way, indirect communication is the function of the 
church. The Protestant church knows itself to be only a midwife. It 
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draws men to itself in earthly evangelism only to bow out of the picture 
and point beyond. It must not set itself up in any absolute way, that is 
demonic, confining God’s grace and distracting the disciple from his way. 
The church must be prepared to be crucified in pointing beyond. The 
church gives no direct communication in the sense of final communication. 

p. Again, there must be indirect communication because no height of 
any gradual ascent would reach the separate demands of Christ. Like 
parallel lines, the two ways do not meet without discontinuity. The 
awareness which Christ gives and the willingness to suffer are of the 
sort that error (seeking by oneself or self-seeking) would never find 
alone. The love for the enemy, the prayer for the persecutor—only faith 
can follow these demands truly. They can be known intellectually. They 
may possibly be obeyed with an end of heaven’s achievement in mind 
(the bargaining wisdom of the world which wishes to be saved by 
“works”). But neither of these is the inward obedience which comes 
only from faith-ful response to God’s gracious giving. 

The faith which can suffer, that is, Christian faith, is not the “logical 
answer” to “man’s quest.” A scourged Christ is not logical, nor is to 
forgive seventy times seven the human quest. Faith is a product of that 
gift and that offense which have brought about the decision to accept 
total dependence on God, “from whom and to whom are all things.” 


* * * 


“Christ crucified; unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.” How is it that Christ stings awake, and wounds 
from behind? The “how,” we hasten to say, is what is given, and all the 
“why’s” we have discussed are ad hoc rationalization. The real “why” is 
theological, “God chooses it so.” From the given “how” we have spun 
out our anthropological “why’s.” The given “how” is revelation, and 
revelation is that point of perspective beyond which we cannot go by 
asking another “why’—the reason for which we have no other reason. 
Revelation comes from “outside” and does not bring along more reasons. 
Within men, perhaps, is the Greek search for beauty, and the moral 
search for Truth and the Ought, but then comes the craving of a 
Deliverer, the need for Salvation, and then there is discontinuity. When 
men find themselves in falsehood which is a trap (the never-ending 
circles of relativity, no beginning for our reasons, always the “why’s”), 
they respond to revelation in faith. Faith is that which we accept as 
given from without. 
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How does indirect communication come? Kierkegaard tells us two 
ways in which a communication can become indirect. It does this by 
revealing the listener’s decision and so is not kept at arm’s length; it 
becomes in itself the judge and is not judged like a poster. A communi- 
cation can be so presented in “jest and earnest that [it] is a dialectical 
knot.” It may be hailed both as a defense of a position and as an attack 
on it. The choice the listener makes reveals his heart. Herein the writer 
bows out of the picture, and his work is nil, not he but the reader is 
revealed and forced to a decision — either/or. The interpreter of the 
Bible as merely “great literature” has already made his decision about 
the actor behind it—man and not God. 

In the other case, the personal existence of the communicator can 
require decision about his being, and “such is the case of the God-Man.” 
Here an offense is given, a startling duality in the communicator, so 
that he will either repel or must be accepted in faith. The duality 
prevents this from being the logical next-step; and there is no cautious 
acceptance “to a certain degree.” It is unexpected offense. There was no 
expectation of the real pain when the lover was engrossed in the beauty 
of the nurse and the nobility of her work—at arm’s length. But with 
the hypodermic came the need for decision—acceptance of the nurse’s 
real work, or cowardly flight. 

In the case of Christ there is a wound of disappointment at finding 
no direct communication. This is the disappointment of Judas and the 
zealots who find Christ to be a false messiah. In place of simple security 
Christ gives us a knowledge of the seventy-thousand fathoms: no new 
and simple law, no direct communication for debate and dissection, no 
literal Bible, no final formula from the “fantastic” magician and wonder- 
worker, only the dialectically conditioned person of our Lord. Christ 
wounds with a divine deception, with an offense of humility by the de- 
mand that in this humble carpenter-prophet-criminal we see the Son of 
God. “The modern age has done away with Christ by casting him out 
and appropriating his teaching, or by making him fantastic and ascrib- 
ing to him direct communication.” 

In the first case they absolutize the teaching to abolish the seventy- 
thousand fathoms. The “great insights” of Jesus, says the philosophical 
liberal thinker. But then Christ wounds from behind by a hint that he 
has in mind not the broad truths of poster communication but himself 
as Divine. He hints that he would not reveal an impersonal generality, 
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or a union of God and mankind but rather the particular union of God 
and this lone suffering servant. This is the offense to the Greek—the 
scandal of particularity and personality, that this good teacher should 
be—God! And so the idealist is wounded. If only Jesus had outgrown 
that Jewish acceptance of revelation and discontinuity; if only he had 
not made the betraying remarks claiming for his person such value. The 
Greek hero suffers for the ideal, but that God or the ideal, so to speak, 
suffers or limits itself or participates in the life of men, that is offensive. 
“... or by making him fantastic and fantastically ascribing to him 
direct communication.” Ah, here is the other way to do away with 
offense: we accept the miracle worker and the hallowed voice and the 
aloofness, and then the unspeakable suffering of the Cross is a drama 
this immortal god plays out for our edification. “The Christ” in the 
garb of a man is not suffering as would a man in torture, feels the 
modern Ebionite. ‘The Cross is so embellished and idealized that in our 
chancels we would better hang a noose to preserve the offense. Here 
is the sentimentalized Jesus, as distant from the world’s troubles as a 
daydream is timeless and heavenly. Sentimental religion—until the 
offense, the ““Why callest thou me good?” which St. Matthew could not 
bear, and at the end the thing impossible for “the Christ”’—‘‘My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Is the suffering then so real? 
It is; this is “very man.” God’s disguise is this perfect: that direct com- 
munication is impossible, so impossible that Jesus himself does not know; 
and he utters the cry of dereliction. A direct communicator would 
know all the time he was God; the last chapter would be known from 
the beginning, and the plot would collapse into the tale of an idiot. 
That Christ “truly” suffers makes direct communication impossible. 
And that he cannot communicate directly is Christ’s suffering as well. 
He is misunderstood his whole lifetime of Passion. God’s disguise is 
perfect; no contemporary knows the truth save in faith—no more than 
we know. And faith is unsure of itself, always dependent on God. 
Christ’s sword then is two-edged. When this Nazarene hints that he 
is God, and that not his words but his person is his communication, 
one is put to a choice. And when this Divine Son suffers as very man, 
one is also offended and put to a choice. 
One does not solve the problems of historical criticism with theology; 
nor can one entirely escape, however, a theological perspective in 
decisions of historical study. The question of Jesus’ self-consciousness 
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is here elucidated in theological dimension. His disguise is so complete 
that he cannot make the absolute claims in direct communication ; indeed 
he is “very man” and does not know himself the idealized Christ. He 
suffers real torture and death. Yet he does not mock men by “passing 
through the world unnoticed.” He betrays himself by the absolute 
claims he can make, his wound from behind, and men come to realize 
that God has passed this way. They find themselves confronted with 
the Absolute and are forced to make the decision and be revealed for 
what they are. The Moment arrives with the ambiguity of Christ. It is 
thus that the historical contemporary had no advantage—he does not 
readily see God in this man whose disguise is so perfect. His decision, 
like ours, is one of faith, and of discontinuity—discovering the gift of 
salvation from without, although drawn to this man at first, perhaps, 
by what he had thought to be his own good sense. 


* * * 


“I am the Way and the Truth.” Is there no other way? Is conversion 
always by indirection? Is there no nurture of men to prevent the sur- 
prise, the shock? No—there is the surprise of discontinuity and otherness 
in all faith, however it come. Nurture can only partially prepare the way. 
There is use in the contemplation of the needle’s sting, but there is not 
the revelation until the actuality. There is no intellectual substitute for 
blood plasma. The use of nurture and the “lures” of esthetics and 
philosophy draw men into the conditions of the offense, and they are 
helpful to indirect communication. But without the needle prick, there 
is no conception of the seventy-thousand fathoms, symbol of God’s 
Otherness. And without the understanding of God’s Otherness, man 
continues in his old way of finding the demonic substitutes for the only 
Absolute ; man continues in the self-assured “upward” way without faith 
that can suffer or humbly accept revelation from without; man con- 
tinues without the essential part of Christianity. 

To know one’s sin is to know the truth, but sin will not know truth, 
which is other than itself. The very characteristic of sin is to feel itself 
to be the truth. The requirement is the existential shock, the sudden 
prick of the needle when one is taken unawares. 

Is there no other way? Is the learner not equipped to accept the 
conditions given him—and therefore in himself able to walk the path to 
salvation? Cannot he see the need and inflict his own wound? Cannot 
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he take himself out over the depths? The very phrasing of the question 
is its answer. For it is man-centered in import, accepting neither the 
secondary nature of all man’s creativity nor the dreadful uncertainty, 
the dependence for every bit of existence on God. It betrays the cap- 
tivity in which the learner keeps himself, and “no captivity is so terrible 
and so impossible to break as that in which the individual keeps himself.” 
It betrays the need for indirect communication to furnish the discon- 
tinuity of transfer to the other parallel line. If the risk and the faith of 
that line were accepted, the question could not be asked. There is needed 
a sign of contradiction which can present this to the self-imprisoned 
individual. Direct communication would be taken as a poster and used 
as if it were earthly ore a man himself had mined, truth he had “dis- 
covered.” It would put him in the objective stance. The sign of contra- 
diction draws attention away from the self to the sign and then bows out 
of the picture pointing beyond to the unconditioned. 

Is there no other way? Is suffering so inherent in the Moment? Is 
there no normal and adjusted bourgeois who can without suffering 
know God through Christ? Leaving it to him to judge, for yourself, 
says indirect communication, can you see the way clear? 

There is in the neurotic, says Tillich, something we can envy. The 
neurotic has a keen sense of the precariousness of human existence, and 
of the need for personal fulfillment—this is his suffering, but it is that 
which the “normal” can envy. There is an anxiety which the Christian 
will have—anxiety which is ultimate concern for meaning and fulfill- 
ment, not the anxiousness of the hostess over a cobweb. It is the anxiety 
of confronting God as the Other, of confronting the Gospels as a mirror 
which judges and is not judged. This suffering is the way, and the 
question is not asked in this suffering: how can it be alleviated. There 
is only rejoicing that the way has been found. Such an understanding 
defeats the suffering. 

To the widower mourning his lost wife, one does not speak a philo- 
sophic rationalization, a “because” of Socratic ascent. Rather he hopes 
to hear from the mourner the “in spite of” of faith, product of a 
faith-ful encounter with meaningfulness in existence. Such an encounter 
is the product of indirect communication. It would seem there can be 
no other way. 

No other way? Must we seek persecution? Not for its own sake— 
that we may be blessed by heaven. There is no more direct a com- 
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munication than self-seeking. “Seek ye first the kingdom”—and the 
suffering will come. This is not understandable to any doctrine which 
holds that men in general are of the truth and therefore the outstanding 
person in the world will be outstanding in the truth. Given an under- 
standing of sin, and the persecution is more understandable. To be used 
of God against sin of the world and against sin in oneself requires suffer- 
ing. And perhaps the greatest suffering of the Moment is to be revealed 
by the decision-making for what one is —a sinner. Only faith can make 
this heavy burden light. But—thank God—faith comes when we are 
wounded by Christ’s sword. 








The Need Abides 


An Editorial 


Wiru this number INTERPRETATION completes eight years of service. The 
conviction in which it was born, that there should be a medium to 
strengthen the growing interest in biblical theology and a voice to dis- 
seminate the results of this to a wider public, has been more than justified 
from every standpoint. 

No journal can long survive without competent writers. It has been 
a source of continuing gratification to the editors to find a readiness 
on the part of many of the most competent biblical scholars of today’s 
scene to cooperate to the fullest in making INTERPRETATION a journal 
worthy of its aims. This is the more remarkable in the light of the fact 
that most of the articles which appear in these pages are written by 
request. They are not materials prepared for some other use, then sent 
in to take their place in a sort of theological potpourri gathered at 
random from here and there. They are usually solicited by the editors 
who ask for fresh articles on subjects which are carefully designed to 
give unity and wholeness to each issue of the journal. When men who 
are as busy as most of our writers are willing to add to their already 
overburdened schedules the serious assignments laid out for them by 
the needs of INTERPRETATION, it is sure evidence that they sense the 
importance of this work and share in the conviction which underlies 
the ministry of this journal. 

No journal can survive without readers. The ever-growing body of 
friends who have found what they need in INTERPRETATION bears further 
witness to the place which the journal fills in the religious life of our 
time. Numbers alone are not a final criterion of the worth of a journal 
to the public, for it is quite possible that many who would gladly wel- 
come the particular contribution of a specific journal do not know of 
its existence. We are continually being surprised to learn of those who 
chance upon a number of INTERPRETATION and immediately write for 
further information, since they had never known that the journal was 
in the field. But in spite of the journal’s handicap in limited financial 
resources for publicity, those who have known it from the beginning 
have been so faithful in telling others about it that our family of readers 
has steadily been on the increase. This increase has testified to the 
universal need for biblical theology, for our readers have been drawn 
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from practically all the major denominations, and nearly span the globe 
in the countries they represent. There is a demand for biblical theology 
which makes the ministry of this journal more imperative than it has 
ever been. 

No journal can long survive without a cause. There must be some 
purpose to further which is worthy of the effort of editors, writers, and 
readers. The need for a biblically oriented theology is the raison d’etre 
of INTERPRETATION. And this need continues. A recent widely publicized 
criticism of the meeting of the World Council of Churches leveled the 
charge that the members of the Council were “leaders who follow old 
guides while men are hungry for the evidence of human experience.” 
The “old guides” were in part, at least, the biblical writers, for the critic 
continued, “The answer . . . lies not in biblical theology but in experience, 
where Jesus Himself found it.” Experience, not the Bible! But whose 
experience? That of the critic’s, or the victims of Belsen? And did the 
Jesus of the New Testament find the answer in experience, or in the 
Old Testament? At least once experience indicated that God had for- 
saken him. Faith in the God of the Old Testament—the God whom 
Jesus called “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob’—held him 
steady when experience left him with an empty void. And if only 
experience, then can God be any larger than our experience? And if 
God is no more than One who can be interpreted in the light of the 
world’s experience today, is he a God big enough to save us? Or is he 
even interested in saving us? It is significant that those who have 
plumbed the depths of human experience at a level deeper than the 
rest of us seem to head the list of those who are looking for the answer 
in the God to whom the Scriptures bear unique witness, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. When the risen Jesus accosted the 
disciples who had lost heart because of their experience, he “opened 
their minds to understand the scriptures,” and told them that “every- 
thing written about [him] in the law of Moses and the prophets and 
the psalms” had been fulfilled. If Jesus understood himself in the light 
of the Scriptures, and if he led his first witnesses to understand him in 
the light of the Scriptures, it would seem to follow that we, too, will 
understand him only as we make more careful study of the writings 
which bear witness to him. 

The need abides. With gratitude and humility, INTERPRETATION re- 
news its commitment to the effort to fulfill this need to the best of its 
ability with the continued help of both writers and readers. 
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XXVII. The Book of Ezekiel 


by Davin Noe FREEDMAN 


Introduction 


In dealing with the books of the Bible, the basic presupposition of 
Christian scholarship is that it is the Word of God. As such it is the 
indispensable and unique source for the Christian religion, and its ulti- 
mate authority in matters of belief and practice. Thus there is imposed 
upon the believer, and even the inquirer, the inescapable obligation of 
studying and knowing the Book. There are of course inestimable values 
in the study of the Bible as great literature, significant history, and 
authoritative ethics, as well as for the understanding of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition ; but for the Christian it provides the absolute founda- 
tion of his faith. It is as an organic part of the Word of God that we 
will look at the Book of Ezekiel. 


Preliminary propositions 


The Bible is a record of divine activity in the world; this includes 
both words and deeds, which have a fundamental identity in Hebrew 
thinking, and are represented by the same term: d*bdrim. It describes 
God’s active relationship to mankind, especially to his people Israel, 
as seen through the eyes of his servants. These observations were reported, 
set down, collected, edited, and transmitted over a period of centuries. 
It is important to distinguish between the original action or message 
(given through a prophet), which had immediate relevance, and the 
record which was compiled and published by a later generation for 
the benefit of those far removed from the original scene. 

The Bible is a message, as well as a record. The events of the past 
are made to speak to those who come after. The deed of God may have 
an influence long after the occasion of its occurrence; and his word 
may still be heard long after it was first delivered. This after-effect is 
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neither magical nor mechanical. Although many have tried to use the 
Bible (especially books like Ezekiel, Daniel, and Revelation) in this 
fashion as a guidebook to the course of subsequent history, it contains 
no secret code for unravelling the details of the future. Nor are there 
cryptic messages concealed in the material, for the people of later ages. 
At the same time, there is little generalized wisdom or abstract instruc- 
tion, characteristic of non-biblical religion, and easily adapted to modern 
use. 

The striking thing about divine revelation in the Bible is its historical 
character. Events are fixed at the intersection of the lines of time and 
place; messages are delivered in the context of their circumstances. 
Even so apparently universal and timeless a pronouncement as the Ten 
Commandments is made in a specified setting to a limited audience, as 
part of a historical contract. This quality is at once the glory and burden 
of biblical religion: the emphasis on concrete occurrences in the frame- 
work of chronology and topography gives the Hebrew-Christian faith 
a vividness and actuality not shared by other religions. But it makes 
very difficult the problem of transference, of applying the words and 
deeds to the modern situation, of using the Bible here and now. The 
method of classic theology (that is, a systematic presentation of propo- 
sitions and proofs) stripped away the local and temporal coloring, leav- 
ing, it was thought, the essential material of doctrine. It is true that the 
time gap was spanned in this fashion, but the effect was to substitute 
descriptive philosophy for historical narrative. Thus the colorful picture 
of God in the Bible as a living passionate person, whose very name is 
Zeal (qannda’), tends to become in theology a geometric pattern of 
absolutes, describing an abstract first cause or ultimate ground of being. 

At the other extreme is the effort to remake the biblical scene in con- 
crete detail, and then to apply the teachings of the Bible literally. This 
tendency is already present in the Bible itself (for example, the 
Rechabites, Jer. 35), and has cropped up repeatedly in the history of 
the church. This method also is a denial of the historical factor, essential 
to the biblical story. The biblical writers acknowledge the validity of 
change, and the necessity to adapt principles, and modify practices. The 
prophets drew inspiration from Israel’s experience in the wilderness, 
but they did not insist that the nation, with its large cities and complex 
commercial operations, must revert to a seminomadic existence. The 
monarchy was a comparatively late development in Israel’s institutional 
history, yet the prophets, far from rejecting this innovation (however 
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they may have regarded individual kings), recognized it as the instru- 
ment for the final establishment of the kingdom of God. 

The Bible itself suggests the method by which the events of the past 
can be made meaningful to later generations without distorting or 
destroying their historical character. This may be described as the process 
of liturgical or dramatic reénactment. The great festivals of Israel’s 
calendar, though agricultural in nature, have a strong historical em- 
phasis: for example, the Passover, which celebrates the deliverance from 
Egypt, and the Feast of Booths, which commemorates the wanderings 
in the wilderness. On these occasions, the central events were recited 
and enacted symbolically, so that those present became participants, 
dramatically, in the original events. There is strong evidence also for 
a covenant-renewal festival in early Israel (the original event is reflected 
in the story in Exod. 24; cf. Joshua 24 and Deut. 31:9-13). The Lord’s 
Supper belongs essentially to the same category (that is, it is a covenant- 
renewal ceremony) with the participants accepting their obligations 
under the covenant by eating and drinking a sacred meal in the presence 
of the Lord, as did the disciples on the original occasion. The main object 
is to bring the reader or believer into the world of the Bible, and open 
to him a vital and direct experience of the decisive events of salvation- 
history (heilsgeschichte). 

The event of central significance for man is the direct personal en- 
counter with God. For most people, this experience, its content and 
meaning, is mediated by the Bible. If we are to hear and see God at 
all, it will be through the eyes and ears of men like Abraham, Moses, 
and the prophets in the Old Testament, and the apostles in the New, 
with the most direct contact in the testimony of Jesus Christ. Imagina- 
tive entry into the world of the Bible, stimulated by diligent study and 
guided by the Holy Spirit, can bring these fateful encounters to life in 
our consciousness. 

What has been said of the festivals and theophanies applies in varying 
measure to the whole Bible: the more we understand its background, 
contents and meaning, the greater will be our participation in the life 
of the holy people, the more clearly will we hear and see the God who 
speaks and acts. There will remain the problem of modern relevance. 
We cannot live only in the world of the Bible, but must, at the same 
time, live in our own. In making the transfer, the reality of the encounter 
with God need not be lost however, and our sense of his real presence, 
conditioned by the biblical experience, will be a true guide to the under- 
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standing of his purpose and activity today. Full appreciation of the bib- 
lical account will lead to a sensitive awareness of the same God today. In 
like manner, analogical reasoning can provide applications of biblical 
truth to different modern situations, though there is always a measure 
of risk in this procedure. In the end, only the church can pass on the 
validity of such interpretations, and often its judgment is long in being 
articulated. 

In dealing with the Book of Ezekiel, we shall endeavor to work from 
the basic presuppositions to the indicated goals: participation in the 
decisive events described in the book, identification with the prophet 
in his encounter with God, to make that experience ours, and the crea- 
tive application of the contents of the book to the modern situation. 
Since this is not the place for a detailed study of the book, we will simply 
point out some of the main subjects for consideration, and some of the 
problems connected with them: 


1. Approach to the book of Ezekiel; the importance of the original 
language. 

2. The setting of the book; the problem of integrity and authenticity. 

3. The key to the book: the vision of the glory of God and the Temple. 

4. The chief contents of the book. 

5. Evaluation. 


1. Approach to the Book of Ezekiel 


The importance of being familiar with the contents of the Book 
can hardly be emphasized enough. There is no adequate substitute for 
the direct study of the Scripture itself. The Bible is serious reading, and 
much of it bristles with difficulties. This is particularly true of the pro- 
phetic literature, and the Book of Ezekiel is no exception. In addition 
to the usual textual and literary questions, there are peculiar problems 
not encountered elsewhere in the Bible. 

Any serious study of a book of the Bible must begin with the original 
language. Every Christian ought to read and understand the Bible in 
the languages in which it was written; this is especially true of ministers 
and teachers of the church. While it is indispensably important to bring 
the Bible to the modern world and make it available to people in their 
own language, it is more valuable, though more difficult, to bring modern 
man into the world of the Bible, and to equip him to understand its 
message in its own language. Any translation is inevitably a form of 
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modernization, and tends to defeat the initial objective of biblical study 
which is the participation of the reader in the recent biblical situation. 

Biblical translations encounter numerous obstacles. For the Old 
Testament, Hebrew is strikingly unlike any modern European language; 
thus the quality or “feel” of the original is largely lost. It is almost 
impossible to render poetry from one language into another without 
sacrificing either the rhythmic and musical features, or literary quality, 
or both. In the Old Testament a large proportion of the most important 
material is poetic. More specifically, psychological and theological terms 
in Hebrew and in Greek have their own peculiar force and overtones, 
quite unlike the corresponding terms in English (for example, terms like 
hésed, “lovingkindness, steadfast love,” and agape, “love,” for which 
there are no simple equivalents, and which require paragraphs of ex- 
planatory definition to convey their real meaning). Behind these terms 
lies the distinctive biblical approach to the nature of God and man, 
and their relationship. The substitution of familiar English expressions 
only conceals from the reader the important difference between our con- 
ceptions and theirs. So we continue to read the Bible through the 
spectacles of the 2oth century, or what is worse the 17th, and never see 
the original at all. 


2. The setting of the book 


Having read the book a number of times (preferably in Hebrew) 
and being generally familiar with its contents, the reader may now block 
out the following areas for further inquiry: a) the historical situation 
in which the action takes place; b) the book as prophetic literature, 
and its place in the prophetic movement in Israel; c) recent scholarly 
opinion and debate in connection with these matters. 


A. The historical background. 


It is immediately clear that the contents of the book belong to the 
first half of the sixth century B.c. Effective understanding of the refer- 
ences and allusions to persons and nations and events will require a 
comprehensive knowledge of the history of the Near East in this period. 
The two foci of interest in the Book of Ezekiel are Babylon and Jerusalem. 
In the foreground is Jerusalem and the tragedy of its fall. The circum- 
stances and events leading up to it are under continuous discussion. The 
prophet uses obscure and symbolic figures in dealing with significant 
persons and events; clarification depends upon a detailed knowledge 
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of the complex developments during the last years of the kingdom of 
Judah. Historical information is to be found chiefly in the Books of 
Kings and Jeremiah, as well as background data for the tension and 
anxiety which permeated the kingdom: the desperate hopes and expec- 
tations, as well as the overwhelming fears and forebodings while the 
catastrophe approached. Archaeological excavations have revealed the 
terrible destruction of the invasions of 598 B.c. and 587 B.c., confirming 
in ash and rubble (and the famous Lachish Letters) the vivid descrip- 
tions of the Bible. In the background of this tale of two cities, is Babylon 
(where the prophet resides). While Jerusalem was falling, Babylon 
was rising. As the last kings of Judah were toppled from the throne of 
David, and perished ignominiously or were led away captive like animals 
in a cage, the new dynasty of Babylon became masters of the earth. 

Ezekiel is not, of course, recounting history. He assumes that knowl- 
edge on the part of his hearers. His purpose is to interpret and explain 
the terrible paradox of events whereby the city of God becomes a heap of 
ruins, and the metropolis of idolatry becomes mistress of the nations. 
The prophet traces the history of his own people all the way back to the 
beginning in an effort to uncover the causes of the present calamity; 
at the same time he analyzes the rise of the Neo-Babylonian Empire and 
the assumption of power by Nebuchadrezzar. He draws the two lines 
of investigation together in a discussion of the present course of events. 
The resulting synthesis is a theology of history: the organization of 
historical data from the point of view of God and his purpose. 

B. The book as prophetic literature. 

To grasp the book properly it is important to classify it (and its 
contents) according to its literary character, and to compare it with 
other materials of a similar type. The key word is “prophecy.” Ezekiel 
was a prophet, and his book belongs to the genre of “prophetic litera- 
ture.” The prophetic movement has a long and distinctive history in 
Israel, and provides important background for an understanding of 
Ezekiel and his message. At first (or any) reading, Ezekiel appears to be 
an exceedingly odd individual. When compared with the whole group 
of prophets, however, most of his peculiarities fall into a recognizable 
pattern. Sense can be made of his strange visions and unusual behavior. 
Even the obscure symbolism of his speech corresponds to general pro- 
phetic usage, though details vary markedly from prophet to prophet. 
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Essentially, a prophet is one called by God and commissioned by him 
with a message for his people. Historically, the prophetic movement 
begins with Samuel. The prophets appear as religious reformers, not 
innovators in Israel. Their fundamental views derive from the revelation 
at Mount Sinai and the norms of life established during the desert 
wanderings. Their message is basically an application of these principles 
to the current situation. The chief charge against Israel is rebellion 
against God through violation of the terms of the covenant ratified at 
Sinai, and since renewed regularly in the Holy Land. For this breach 
of law, the penalty is death; history is the arena in which judgment will 
be executed. Persistence in sin will certainly bring disaster. However, 
God may spare his people if they repent and continue loyal to the terms 
of the covenant. 

By the time of the great 8th century prophets, time was running out, 
and the possibility of escaping the threatened doom was practically gone. 
Only a tiny fragment of the southern kingdom (including Jerusalem) 
managed to survive a series of Assyrian invasions, and that at the cost 
of independence. Nevertheless, according to the prophets, even this 
emphatic instruction did not teach the people their lesson. In the preach- 
ing of Jeremiah and Ezekiel judgment is certain, and historically de- 
termined. Sinfulness has eaten away the character of the people, with 
the result that repentance, the necessary precondition of forgiveness, is 
no longer possible. This time the punishment is final. The nation, the 
city, and the temple will all be destroyed. And they are. 

The people of God, however, cannot be destroyed. This paradox 
occupies a prominent place in the teaching of the prophets, especially 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Its resolution lies in the nature of the covenant 
commitment, whereby God remains bound by his oath to Abraham, 
even though Israel has broken the contract made through Moses. Both 
prophets make it clear that the survival of a remnant in exile is due to 
God’s grace and self-binding promise to the fathers. Beyond survival 
there is also the prospect of a return. 

It is sufficiently clear that Ezekiel, both man and book, fits into the 
prophetic movement; as we should expect, the closest affinities are with 
Jeremiah, who was his older contemporary. In fact Ezekiel can be 
pinned down with somewhat greater precision. Chronologically, Ezekiel 
comes between Jeremiah and II Isaiah; his message is in many ways 
the connecting link between the two. The chief emphasis in Jeremiah’s 
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career and message is the fall of Jerusalem; and the captivity of the 
people; the hope for the future is touched on, but it is comparatively 
far off. This however is the main concern of II Isaiah, for whom judg- 
ment is over and done with. Return and restoration are his battle cry. 
Ezekiel’s career on the other hand, straddles the fall of Jerusalem. The 
first part of the book contains judgments against the city, and is much 
like Jeremiah. The latter part deals with the hope of the exiles; the 
prophet is concerned to prepare his people for return to the Holy Land. 
A few years later, that day is announced by IT Isaiah. 

The book exhibits many of the characteristic features of prophetic 
literature. It begins with the authentication of the prophet: his call 
(Chaps. 1-3). Though quite different in detail, it compares in principal 
elements with similar accounts in Isaiah 6, Jer. 1, etc. As in the case 
of Jeremiah and Isaiah, the rest of the book is divided between oracles 
and narratives. In the case of the earlier prophets, their preserved 
utterances are poetic in form. With regard to Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
prose discourses also are recorded. Ezekiel makes extensive use of 
parables; examples of these are found in other prophets also. 

In Ezekiel the narratives are all autobiographical, unlike the stories 
in Jeremiah which are chiefly in the third person. The character of 
Ezekiel’s narratives differs correspondingly however. Though told in 
story form, Ezekiel’s account is more a spiritual diary of personal ex- 
perience of God and his inner reaction to it than a record of objective 
occurrences. For the most part Ezekiel lives in a separate world. Other 
people drift in and out of the book, but there is little direct contact. 
Jeremiah, on the other hand, lives in a world of men; his book is full 
of the noise and excitement of life. Occasionally he withdraws for per- 
sonal dealings with God, but only to plunge back into the battle with 
kings, priests, false prophets, and princes. 


c. The problems of critical scholarship. 


Thus far we have accepted the information in the Book of Ezekiel 
substantially at face value. Our study of the historical and prophetic 
background of the book is based on the recognition of the essential 
authenticity and integrity of the book. Should this view prove wrong, 
an entirely different approach would be necessary. Before we go further, 
it will be wise to consider the opposing views of critical scholars, which 
have been expressed with increasing strength during the last forty years. 
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The critics have exhibited great ingenuity and imagination in producing 
a bewildering variety of attacks on the traditional view of the Book of 
Ezekiel. The result has been scholarly chaos, with no substantial agree- 
ment among the critics, and little prospect of an orderly resolution of 
the points in conflict. The chief issues are the reliability and unity of 
the book, that is, that this is an authentic record of the career of the 
exilic prophet Ezekiel, and that the contents of the book are attributable 
to him. Generally, both are questioned. A number of scholars deny the 
validity of the picture of the exilic community in Babylonia as it is 
presented in Ezekiel, and go on from this to question the whole Babylon- 
ian setting of the prophecy. An extreme position is adopted by C. C. 
Torrey, who regards the entire book as a pseudepigraph of the 3rd 
century B.c.' Other scholars have attacked the unity of the book, denying 
smaller or larger sections to the prophet. Practically all scholars recog- 
nize the presence of doublets and glosses in the text; we are concerned 
here with more extensive parts of the book. Most widespread doubt is 
expressed with regard to Chaps. 40-48, the description of the new 
Temple and the new Palestine; much the same holds for Chaps. 38-39, 
the apocalyptic story of Gog of the land of Magog. More radical treat- 
ments of the book, by men like Hélscher and Irwin, eliminate other ex- 
tensive sections, leaving to the prophet only a small percentage of the 
total.* A third point of interest has to do with the location of the prophet 
during his prophetic career. Three positions are held: 1) the apparent 
point of view of the book itself, which is that the prophet was in 
Babylonia during the entire period of his ministry. This raises the prob- 
lem of clairvoyant powers and parapsychic experiences on the part of 
the prophet, and many scholars prefer to find a different solution to the 
question; 2) the prophet began his career in Jerusalem, and at some 
later time removed to Babylon (perhaps with the second group of exiles). 
Several variations of this view are possible, including a number of trips 
back and forth between Babylon and Jesusalem. 3) This is simply the 
reverse of the first: that Ezekiel was in Jerusalem all the time. 

We do not mean to brush aside the fundamental importance of critical 
scholarship, nor even to minimize the value of this study of the Book 
of Ezekiel. Scholarship needs no defense. The results in this case, 





1. C. C. Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930). 

2. G. Hdlscher, Hesekiel, der Dichter und das Buch (Giessen: 1924); W. A. Irwin, The 
Problem of Ezekiel (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 
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however, have been largely negative. It is clear enough that we cannot 
return to an older uncritical acceptance of the book as though we had 
it directly from the hand of the prophet himself. The book bears the 
marks of a relatively long history of compilation and edition. It also 
has a full quota of scribal variations and mistakes acquired through 
centuries of transmission (comparison with the old Greek translation, 
the Septuagint, bears this out). With regard to the positive assertions, 
however, not one of the critical conclusions will stand examination. 
Whatever outside evidence we have tends to confirm the traditional 
position concerning the Book of Ezekiel. The results reached by H. H. 
Rowley, in a recent article, seem inescapable: “The ministry of Ezekiel 
I would place wholly in Babylonia in the period immediately before 
and after the fall of Jerusalem.”* The contents of the book all go back 
to the prophet, though the book itself may have been compiled at a 
later date. 

Difficulties remain, but they will not be solved by cutting the book 
into fragments, or by eliminating the historical framework, or adjusting 
the details to fit some more rational scheme. They arise rather from 
the inadequacy of words and language to convey the spectacular ex- 
periences of a remarkable man under extraordinary circumstances. 
Clarification will come perhaps as we probe more deeply into the 
religious psychology of Israel, and study more closely the prophets’ 
experience of God and their relationship to the supernatural. The Book 
of Ezekiel swarms with clues as to the real nature of the prophet and 
his experiences. But a mystic perhaps will be better equipped than a 
scholar to unravel the mystery. 


3. The Key to Ezekiel 


In many ways the Book of Ezekiel resembles a modern aetective story. 
On the surface, it seems straightforward enough. The prophet speaks of 
the fall of Jerusalem, explains the significance of the exile, and gives 
assurance of an ultimate return. But beneath it is full of oddities. We 
find ourselves in a strange world of mysterious visions, portentous but 
mystifying oracles; with a prophet who performs weird actions and 
suffers from peculiar disorders; who seems to pursue a twofold existence 
in Babylon and Jerusalem; who journeys in the spirit to far countries, 
yet never leaves his own house. What lies behind all these phenomena? 





3. H. H. Rowley, “The Book of Ezekiel in Modern Study,” Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Vol. 36, No. 1 (September, 1953), pp. 146-190. The quotation is to be found on p. 190. 
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If we are to seize the full meaning of the Book, we must try to share the 
strange experience of the prophet, and understand what was happening 
to him. 

Before looking at some of the clues to the mystery, two points are 
to be made. First we must reckon with the unusual personality of the 
prophet. Prophets were far from being average men, and Ezekiel was 
perhaps the least average of the lot. He was a highly sensitive person, 
living under great tension through Israel’s most terrible crisis. Further, 
he had a direct personal encounter with God, the like of which is granted 
to few men. The possibility of parapsychic experiences ought not to be 
ruled out in the case of an extraordinary man like this. The second point 
is the overwhelming significance of the Temple in the thought of the 
prophet. The theme of the Temple runs through the entire book, and 
is the key to its unity. In a sentence, it is the story of the departure of 
the glory of God from the Temple, and its return. If we start with the 
extraordinary personality of the prophet, and couple that with his 
concentration upon the Temple, then we should not be surprised at what 
we find in the Book of Ezekiel. 


The Clues to the Book of Ezekiel. 


1. Ezekiel is a priest (1:2). This is a significant clue, because much 
that otherwise would seem peculiar in a prophet can be explained from 
this fact. Many other details help to confirm the conclusion that Ezekiel 
was deeply imbued with the attitudes and perspectives of the Jerusalem 
priesthood. The close affinities between the Book of Ezekiel and the 
priestly materials in the Pentateuch are not accidental; this is not un- 
related to his interest in the Temple. His attachment to the Temple is 
not simply a matter of group or institutional loyalty, though these factors 
enter the picture. An important theological attitude is involved. Ezekiel 
and the priestly writers share a common viewpoint in this regard, which 
may be called “kabdd-theology.” The Tabernacle and later the Temple 
is the abode of the glory of God. God himself dwells in heaven, in a 
temple not made with hands, but he has set his glory (kabdéd symbolizes 
his presence) in the Temple at Zion to dwell there permanently. This 
conception represented a serious effort to convey the transcendence and 
immanence of God in a meaningful way. God was present in his glory 
with his people, but he was at the same time the transcendent ruler of 
the universe, not bound by time and place. 
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Priestly theology tended to regard this relationship as permanent and 
unchangeable. The divine glory would always dwell in the Temple in 
the midst of Israel. Two facts supported this view: the unconditional 
covenants between God and 1) the house of David insuring the per- 
manence of the dynasty and its authority in Jerusalem, 2) the house of 
Aaron giving assurance that there would always be a high-priest of this 
line to preside in the house of God. It was the prevailing view that God 
would always defend his kingdom and his Temple for the sake of his 
servants David and Aaron. Up until the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
events seemed to bear out this contention. Even during the terrible 
invasions which resulted in the demise of the northern kingdom and 
the devastation of the southern, Jerusalem and the Temple, and the 
house of David were spared (701 B.c.). 

Micah, Jeremiah, and other prophets had little sympathy with this 
point of view. Jeremiah acknowledged that a permanent relationship 
existed between God and his people (described by the term used in the 
Deuteronomic literature: shem- or name-theology ). The idea was much 
the same as in kabod-theology, that is, that God had set his name (sym- 
bolizing his presence) in the Temple to dwell with his people. But the 
theological background was strikingly different. The basis for the rela- 
tionship between God and people was the Sinai-Horeb covenant, which 
was conditional in nature. If Israel rebelled, then Israel would be 
punished. God would smash down his Temple, just as he had centuries 
before at Shiloh. If any one doubted this, let him go out and look at the 
ruins (Jer. 7). Jeremiah’s theology was not anchored in any mystical 
attachment to the Temple; but Ezekiel’s was. To Jeremiah, the Temple 
had become a den of thieves, and those who worshipped there were 
hypocrites. He was a rebel and iconoclast; Ezekiel was a conservative 
and traditionalist. He could hardly go along with his fiery contemporary. 
One day he would learn that Jeremiah was right, but in his own way. 


2. The vision in the sky. The remarkable vision of the glory of God 
with which the book of Ezekiel opens (and which is repeated a number 
of times) is a second clue of importance. It has often been remarked 
that there are affinities between this vision and Isaiah’s vision in the 
Temple, of the Lord sitting upon his throne. If we pass over the colorful 
details in Ezekiel’s description, we recognize the close similarity. In 
essence both pictures are one: the glory of God seated upon his throne 
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in the holy of holies. There is however one striking difference: the wheels. 
In Ezekiel’s vision, the throne is on wheels; it is in short a chariot, a 
flying chariot at that. What does it mean? Why should the glory of God 
fly from the Temple? The ominous note of foreboding is confirmed by 
the message of lamentation and woe which is given to the prophet. 


Something catastrophic is about to happen, and he is to be herald of 
the bad tidings. 


3. The journey to Jerusalem (Chaps. 8-11). Much scholarly effort 
has been spent on these chapters in an attempt to determine what ac- 
tually happened. Was Ezekiel actually in Jerusalem visiting the Temple 
and seeing the things reported as going on there? If so, why the camou- 
flage which places him at home in Tel Abib? Was he, then, sitting at 
home, while travelling on the wings of a vision revisiting his old haunts 
in the spirit? If so, how can we explain the story of the death of Pelatiah, 
described in Chap. 11? Rationally, scholarship seems to hit a stone wall. 
We may, however, examine the evidence in the light of the criteria 
suggested above. 

It would seem that in these chapters something of shattering signifi- 
cance has happened to the prophet. He saw something, he heard some- 
thing which removed his last doubts, and convinced him that the Temple 
would fall. He even saw the destruction of the Temple and city with 
his mind’s inner eyes. ‘Twice during the visions, he cried out to stay the 
hand of God. But when he had seen the total corruption of the Temple, 
he knew that the glory of God could no longer dwell there. We are wit- 
nesses to the inner struggle of a man’s soul, where belief is opposed by 
fact. He believed that the glory of God would abide forever in his 
Temple; but the facts are against it. The meaning of the wheels and 
the wings has become clear. 

In the visions in Chaps. 8-11, there is a blending of realistic factual 
elements, with highly colorful imaginative features. Thus 8 and 11 
involve presumably historical scenes in the Temple and living persons. 
Chaps. 9-10, on the other hand, are a futuristic and symbolic description 
of the destruction of the city. In interpreting this material scholars are 
largely divided between the view that Ezekiel must have been in Jeru- 
salem in order to observe the events described in Chaps. 8 and 11, and 
the view that he was in Babylon, and through the power of clairvoyance 
was able to observe the things going on in Jerusalem at the same time. 
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Of the two, the second would seem to be more in keeping with the 
evidence and the unusual circumstances. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to do justice to the story without relying 
too heavily on a theory of supernatural powers. We see the prophet in a 
highly agitated state, knowing that Jerusalem is doomed because of its 
sins, yet believing in the permanent presence of the glory of God in the 
Temple. As he passes into a trance, under the power of the Spirit, his 
attention is riveted on the Temple. The beginning of his vision consists 
of recollections of things seen and heard while he was still resident in 
Jerusalem before 598. The tour of the Temple in Chap. 8 is built out 
of reminiscence and report, but in the vision of the prophet it is all fresh 
and contemporary. The events have been re-created in his mind, and they 
constitute decisive evidence against the sanctity of the Temple. The 
inevitable consequence is vividly described’ in Chaps. 9-10. Sentence 
is passed against the sinful city, destruction is decreed. Then the glory of 
God departs. But before he leaves the scene, the prophet fixes on a final 
relevant piece of evidence: the death of Pelatiah in the Temple. This 
also is probably based upon recollection or report: under peculiar cir- 
cumstances the man died in the Temple. Now the event takes on new 
significance. It is the climax of the sequence which reveals the wrath 
of God against the whole people (11:13). The original episode is re- 
enacted in the present, and the prophet is on the scene. He denounces 
the plotters who devise iniquity, and at the critical point of his speech, 
Pelatiah dies. It is clear from the story that neither Pelatiah nor any 
of the others is at all aware of the presence of the prophet. It is as 
though a screen separated them. On one side are God and the prophet 
observing and discussing; on the other the action takes place as it had 
in the past. Only now the scene is placed in the new context of the 
prophet’s vision. It is the clinching argument that the Temple is irre- 
mediably defiled. Next he sees the divine chariot abandon the land. 
The Temple will be destroyed and the city will fall. 

However we attempt to explain these occurrences, it is important to 
note that in no case is there the slightest recognition on the part of the 
people in Jerusalem that Ezekiel is in their midst. In order to establish 
this point, we need only compare the record of Ezekiel’s shadowy appear- 
ances in Jerusalem with the stories of Jeremiah’s adventures in the same 
city during the same years (for example, the stories of the deed-purchase, 
the scroll burning, the altercation with Hananiah, or explicitly the 
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Temple scene in Jer. 7 and 26). The contrast is so great as to make it 
practically impossible to explain the Ezekiel story on the basis of a real 
trip to Jerusalem, and reworked later to give it a Babylonian setting. 

4. The vision of the new Temple. After 598 B.c. most of the people 
focussed their hopes on the Temple. As long as the Temple stood they 
had visible proof of the devotion and concern of God, and they were 
confident of a speedy return and restoration of the kingdom. Both Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel condemned this superficial optimism. When their 
words were confirmed by the destruction of the Temple, most people 
lost hope entirely. This was the end of the nation; God had abandoned 
them forever. The prophets, however, had a word of hope. Out of the 
wreckage God would build anew, but it would take time. 

For Ezekiel, this new conviction also had its roots in the miraculous 
vision of the divine chariot. The primary purpose of the vision was to 
anticipate clearly the devastating course of events which culminated in 
the destruction of the state. What then was the value of warning and 
preparing people for the doom to come, if that indeed was to be the end? 
The presentation of the message of judgment and its confirmation by 
events was actually the basis for a more startling message which in turn 
would be confirmed by future events. Just as a vision of the chariot 
signified the departure of God and the end of one era; so another vision 
of the chariot would symbolize the return of God and the climax of 
a new era. 

Along the way there was a striking vision of the resurrection of the 
nation (Chap. 37); and fourteen years after the destruction of the 
Temple (573 B.c.), the prophet had a vision of a new Temple in a 
new Jerusalem (Chap. 40 ff.). Finally he sees the chariot of God return 
‘to the Temple, and receives assurance that his glory will dwell there 
forever (Chap. 43). Thus the cycle ends. Land and people are united, 
and the glory of God is at home in the Temple. 

We have suggested that the key to the Book of Ezekiel is the prophet’s 
intense concern for the Temple as the abode of the glory of God. The 
visions of its destruction and rebuilding are the main clues to the content 
of the book. They help to explain and are explained by the other aspects 
of the prophet’s experience and thought. Thus we have the image of 
the divine chariot which bears the glory of God away from the doomed 
city, and back to the redeemed city. Again there is the image of the 
nation perishing under sentence of death, and being brought back to 
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life by the power of the spirit of God. Another is the picture of the 
people carried away captive from their land, and being restored to it 
by the decree of the Almighty. 


4. The Chief Contents of the Book 


Outlining the Book of Ezekiel is a relatively easy process, chiefly be- 
cause the editor or compiler followed a discernible pattern and rather 
clear organizing principles in his work. Two general guides appear: one 
is chronological, the other topical. A series of dates are scattered through- 
out the book, beginning in the first chapter. With few exceptions the 
dates are in chronological order (from the 5th to the 27th years of the 
exile, and a possible reference in 1:1 to the 30th), and offer a ready 
device for arranging the contents of the book. At the same time, it 
must be noted that the system is incomplete, and many stories and 
oracles are undated. There is also in the Book of Ezekiel a marked 
tendency to group materials of similar literary form or subject matter. 
Thus, for example, Chaps. 25-32 are a collection of prophecies con- 
cerning foreign nations; 40-48 are devoted largely to technical details 
relating to the new Temple, the new Jerusalem, and the new Palestine. 
Chaps. 12-23 are for the most part a series of oracles dealing with the 
impending fall of Jerusalem. Other smaller groupings likewise occur 
(as in 1-3, 4-5). 

Closer examination of the book reveals different stages of compilation 
and edition.* Thus Chaps. 1-24 form a well-conceived unit covering the 
period from 593 B.c. to the fall of Jerusalem. This edition of the book 
probably closed with the words announcing the fall of the city (33: 21-22, 
which are out of place and belong immediately after 24:26-27). At- 
tached to it, apparently as an appendix, were the oracles on the foreign 
nations (Chap. 25-32), all of which are connected in some fashion with 
the destruction of Judah. The enigmatic 3oth year in 1:1 may well 
indicate the year (568 B.c.) in which the material was compiled or 
dictated by the prophet (cf. Jeremiah 36 for the account of a similar 
procedure). A later edition of the book included Chaps. 33-39. These 
are undated oracles, all later than the material in 1-24, and perhaps 
later even than the goth year. Chapters 34, 36, and 37 emphasize the 
restoration of the people in captivity and the reéstablishment of the 
house of David in authority. They might be connected with the improved 





4- For an excellent discussion of this matter see C. G. Howie, The Date and Composition of 
Ezekiel (Philadelphia: 1950). 
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status accorded Jehoiachin by Awel-Marduk in 561 B.c. (II Kings 25: 
27-29), and growing hopes for a return from exile. Chaps. 40-48, dating 
from the 25th year (573 B.c.) constitute a separate section, which may 


have circulated independently for a while before being incorporated 
into the final edition of the book. 


WorKING OUTLINE AND SUMMARY: 


1. Chapters 1-24. The Basic Book: Prophecies against Ferusalem. 


A. 1-11. The Prophet and his Message 

1. The Call of the Prophet. 1-3 

A. 1. The vision of the glory of God, which the prophet saw while in 
exile. The fantastically elaborate picture of cherubim and throne is a 
composite, drawing basic element from the Israelite past, and details 
from pagan mythologic monsters. The significance of the vision has 
been discussed. 

B. 2-3. The call and commission. The nature of the message is defined 
at once. It is one of doom and woe, and it is for the house of Israel. At 
the same time the prophet is to be watchman to his people and warn 
them of judgment so that they may escape it. The seeming paradox lies 
in the fact that while Israel is divided and scattered, it remains a psychic 
unity. The message of judgment is against Jerusalem, but it affects the 
exiles as well as those in the city. In like manner, the warning to repent 
is aimed at the Israel which will survive the holocaust, primarily the 
exiles, but also those in the city who may escape after the fall. 

2. The Basic Message: Woe to the City. 4-7 

A. 4-5. The prophet is told to perform a series of symbolic actions, 
typifying the city of Jerusalem and its fate. Thus the message is drama- 
tized for the exiles, so that they can share vicariously in the punishment 
of Judah. 

B. 6-7. These oracles present the situation explicitly. The disaster 
which is about to befall the nation has a cause and a reason. It is the 
will of God, and it is due to the ineradicable sinfulness of his people. 
These chapters constitute an incisive example of the prophetic interpre- 
tation of history. 

3. The Journey to Jerusalem. 8-11 


A. 8. The problem and significance of these visions of the Temple have 
already been discussed. The sinful practices mentioned reflect religious 
borrowings from Israel’s neighbors and masters (for example, women 
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weeping for Tammuz). Mesopotamian and Canaanite sources supply 
descriptions of similar rites. 

B. g. Execution of judgment in the city. This is carried out by angelic 
ministers at the express command of God. Six of them carry weapons 
for slaying; the seventh a writing instrument to mark the heads of those 
who because of their righteousness are to be spared. The theological 
viewpoint is based upon the discussion in Chaps. 14 and 18 (cf. also 
Gen. 19 and Exod. 32), dealing with the application of retributive 
justice in human affairs. Ideas of a final judgment in later books like 
Daniel and those of the New Testament reflect a similar approach. 

c. 10. The glory of God is about to depart from the Temple. With 
departure comes the destruction of the city by fire. 

p. 11. The death of Pelatiah and the final departure of the chariot 
from the land (see discussion above). 

B. 12-24. The Formal Charges. 

1. Oracles on the Doom of Jerusalem. 12-19 

A. 12-14, 18. Oracles 

1) 12. Like the symbolic actions in 4-5. The prophet portrays the 
fate of the exiles who survive the fall of the city. 

2) 13. An oracle against the false prophets who predict that all will be 
well. Like Jeremiah, Ezekiel condemns those who say, “peace,” when 
there will be no peace. Compare the conflict between Jeremiah and the 
false prophet, Hananiah (Jer. 28). The struggle, as indicated here, 
between true and false prophet was crucial and bitter. In point of fact, 
often only time could determine which was which; but decisions had 
to be made then and there. 

3) 14. This chapter continues the discussion of divine justice and how 
it operates. Abraham had argued with God to spare Sodom and 
Gomorrah for the sake of the righteous people in the cities. Ezekiel 
denies that this is possible for the inhabitants of Jerusalem. He con- 
tends that even three of the most righteous people that ever lived: Noah, 
Daniel (a legendary Canaanite hero, not the principal figure of the 
Book of Daniel), and Job, could save no one (not even their families) 
except themselves (cf. Chap. 9). 

4) 18. The doctrine of individual responsibility receives its most 
explicit presentation. The popular view held that sons might be punished 
for the sins of their fathers, and so on through several generations (cf. 
Exod.2-3). Ezekiel emphatically repudiates this position: every man is 
responsible for himself. 
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B. 15-17, 19. Parables and Allegories. 

1) 15. The parable of the vine branch. Though scholars are in dispute 
as to the precise relationship between the image and the interpretation, 
the comparison seems to follow this line: The vine is useless to begin. 
with, by contrast with other trees, being good only for fuel; after it has 
been burned, it is completely valueless. In the same way the people of 
Jerusalem are useless, being good only for fuel. And they are going 
to be burned up. 

2) 16. The story of a harlot: Jerusalem. Under this symbol the 
prophet engages in a long analysis of his people’s history and destiny. 
Comparison with Sodom and Samaria is made; the promise is given of 
ultimate restoration. 

3) 17. This is a rather complex parable about eagles and the branches 
of a cedar tree, describing the international situation. The first eagle is 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and the topmost twig is Jehoiachin, 
the captive king of Judah. The seed of the land is Zedekiah, regent and 
uncle of the king, but not in the prophet’s eyes, the legal monarch. 
The other great eagle is the Pharaoh of Egypt, with whom Zedekiah 
negotiated as part of a plot of rebellion against Nebuchadrezzar. The 
prophet condemns Zedekiah for his breach of covenant (vss. 11-21). 

4) 19. The parable of the lioness and her cubs. This also deals with 
the royal house of Judah. The lioness is Judah, or more precisely the 
queen mother, a dominant figure in ancient oriental monarchies. The 
first whelp is Jehoahaz, who was carried away to Egypt after a reign of 
three months (609 B.c.). The second is probably Jehoiakim, his brother 
and successor. In the latter part of the chapter, the image has been 
changed to that of vine and branch. This is more obscure, but the branch 


‘here apparently is Jehoiachin, the young son of Jehoiakim, who was 


carried off to Babylon at the age of 18 (598 B.c.). 

2. Further oracles against Jerusalem. 20-24 

A. 20. A group of elders come to inquire of the prophet. There follows 
an authoritative discourse on the doctrine of the name of God. Accord- 
ing to the prophet, the ultimate standard for God’s actions is his name; 
in other words, he does what he does for his own sake. Although it 
sounds rather forbidding, actually it is a statement of the doctrine of 
unmerited grace. From the beginning, the prophet points out, God has 
spared his people (for his name’s sake, that is, out of his own nature 
and being) even though they deserved punishment and execution. Even 
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though he is going to punish them finally for their sins, he will act 
again (for his name’s sake) to save them and bring them back from the 
lands of their captivity. 

p. 21. The chapter consists of a series of brief oracles of judgment, 
followed by a historical commentary. The Babylonian army is on the 
march to suppress rebellion in the West. Nebuchadrezzar stands at the 
cross-roads: shall he march against Judah or Ammon? By lot and 
divination, Jerusalem is chosen. Her fate is sealed, but Ammon’s turn 
will come later. 

c.22. A summation of the charges against the leaders of Judah: 
princes, priests, and prophets. The basic accusation involves murder and 
idolatry, though many other sins are specified. The verdict is guilty, 
the sentence, death. 

p. 23. This is a long allegory similar to the one in Chap. 16. The prin- 
cipal figures are two sisters Oholah and Oholibah, representing respec- 
tively the kingdoms of Israel (Samaria) and Judah (Jerusalem). The 
sisters became the brides of God, but they committed adultery, and 
must therefore perish. This is the figure the prophet uses to describe the 
diplomatic machinations and political alliances made by Israel and 
Judah with the different nations. Israel abandoned her Lord to submit 
alternately to the authority of Egypt and Assyria; Judah did worse in 
adding Babylonia as a lover. As Israel paid with her life for her crime, 
so now Judah’s turn has come. 

E. 24. In a final oracle against Jerusalem, Ezekiel uses the symbol of 
a cauldron; no amount of cleansing can remove the rust. It is dated on 
the same day that Nebuchadrezzar laid siege to Jerusalem. A last symbol 
of the fate of Jerusalem is the death of the prophet’s wife (apparently 
at the same time). Ezekiel is commanded not to weep or mourn the 
passing of his wife; just so, the people must make no outcry over the 
loss of the Temple. What is to happen is what they deserve. 


u. Chapters 25-48. Miscellaneous additions. 


A. 25-32. Oracles on the Foreign Nations. 

1. Against the neighbors of Israel. 25. These oracles are directed 
against the nations of Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia, because they 
gloated over the fall of Judah, and helped her enemies to overthrow it. 
They will not escape the judgment of God. 

2. Oracles on Tyre. 26-28. This great seaport island had revolted 
against Babylonian rule, and was about to undergo a thirteen year siege 
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(585-573 B.c.) by Nebuchadrezzar. The fate of the city was of great 
concern to all; would Tyre survive when Jerusalem had fallen? The 
prophet’s charge against Tyre is essentially the same as against the other 
nations mentioned: rejoicing over the fall of Jerusalem. 

A. 26. An oracle describing the siege and expected destruction of Tyre. 

B. 27. A dirge over Tyre, described as a great merchant vessel, sinking 
in the sea. 

c. 28. Two speeches directed against the king of Tyre for arrogating 
to himself the prerogatives of divinity. These poems have many obscure 
allusions, based ultimately upon Canaanite mythology. There is a refer- 
ence to the ancient Canaanite king, Daniel (cf. Chap. 14); others to 
Eden, the garden of God, and the anointed cherub standing guard. 
In addition there is a catalogue of twelve precious stones in the garden, 
which curiously are the same as those which adorn the breastplate of 
the high priest of Israel (representing the 12 tribes). 

3. Oracles against Egypt. 29-32. The judgment of God will fall also 
on Egypt. This nation had an evil influence on Judah from the earliest 
times, both as an enemy, and even more so as an ally. Just as Judah 
fell, so will Egypt. All the oracles date from 588-586, B.c. from just 
before to just after the fall of Jerusalem, a period during which promised 
help from Egypt failed to materialize, as so often in the past. There is 
an insertion, 29:17-21, dated to 571 B.c., in which the prophet promises 
Nebuchadrezzar victory over Egypt in lieu of the king’s failure to gain 
much reward from the siege of Tyre (29:18). The prophet uses a series 
of different figures to describe Egypt and its king; all the oracles lead to 
the same conclusion: death and destruction. The final picture (32) finds 
Pharaoh and his host laid out in Sheol (the underworld) with the mighty 
- dead empires of the past: Assyria, Elam, etc. 

B. 33-39. Later Oracles. 

1. The prophet as watchman. 33. This chapter is largely a duplicate, 
based on 3:16-21 and 18. The biographical note in vss. 30-33 is of par- 
ticular interest. We learn that the prophet was a sort of matinee idol 
among the exiles. They came in droves to hear him speak, but they 
didn’t pay much attention to what he said. 

2. Oracles of Judgment. 34-35. 

a. 34. Against the rulers of Israel. The prophet attacks them as false 
shepherds, who instead of feeding the sheep, feed on them. God will 
judge them, and rescue the sheep from their clutches. The picture of the 
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true shepherd (vss. 11-16) finds many adaptations in subsequent biblical 
literature. 

B. 35. Oracle against Edom. This is a bitter denunciation of the land, 
with a promise that judgment will be swift and total. 

3. Oracles of restoration. 36-37. 

a. 36. The prophet elaborates his theology of redemption. The basis 
of all action is God’s concern for his name (cf. Chap. 20). First, he will 
bring back the exiles from captivity. Second, he will cleanse them of 
their iniquity, giving them a new heart and a new spirit. Third, he will 
renew the covenant between them, and bless the land to which he has 
brought them. Finally, they will take note of their former evil ways, 
and confess their guilt. Thus the goodness and mercy of God, not his 
severity, will lead them to repentance. 

B. 37. The vision of the valley of dry bones. This famous passage 
requires no discussion. It is instructive however as the first clear descrip- 
tion of the idea of resurrection in the Bible. Here the prophet has in 
mind the revival of the nation. A similar idea is embedded in Isaiah 53, 
where the resurrection of the suffering servant is described (though it is 
perhaps impossible to determine whether the servant is a group or an 
individual). The third link in the chain is Daniel 12:2-3, where the 
future resurrection of the saints is explicitly taught. Here the emphasis 
is no longer on the life of the group as such, but on the individuals in it. 
The chapter closes with an idyllic description of the reunion of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah under a king of the house of David. 

4. The Story of Gog of the land of Magog. 38-39. Here is related the 
final invasion of the holy land by the pagan forces of evil, and their 
annihilation in battle by God. The apocalyptic character of the account 
is noteworthy. The identity of Gog cannot be determined, though the 
name is known from ancient sources. He symbolizes the “threat from 
the North,” repeatedly mentioned by the prophets; as such he is the 
ultimate enemy of Israel and of God. Daniel and Revelation also deal 
with the theme of the final battle, in which the God of history will 
vindicate his name and his actions. 

c. 40-48. The New Order. 

1. The new Temple. 40-43. It is described in considerable detail by 
the prophet, who follows the pattern of the Temple of Solomon closely. 
It seems clear that the writer must have been personally acquainted with 
the original. The account reaches a proper culmination with the return 
of the glory of God, enthroned above the cherubim, to the Temple. 
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2. Regulations and prescriptions for the Temple. 44-46. Comparison 
of these ordinances with the corresponding legislation in the Pentateuch 
provides an important area of study. While the precise interrelationship 
is not altogether plain, it would appear that Ezekiel was familiar with 
the so-called Holiness Code (Chaps. 17-26) of the Book of Leviticus, 
On the other hand, it appears that the priestly compilers of the Penta- 
teuch were acquainted with Ezekiel’s work on the subject. The contents 
of the different codes in the Pentateuch are, of course, much older, and 
reflect very early practice. 

3. The topography of the new land. 47-48 

A. 47. This chapter forms the basis of John’s description of the new 
Jerusalem in Rev. 21-22. The river flowing out of the Temple has cosmic 
significance, and is related to the primeval life-giving freshwater ocean 
(mentioned in Gen. 2:6). 

B. 48. The last chapter describes the geographic distribution of the 
twelve tribes. The book closes with the new title of the holy city: “The 
Lord is there.” 


5. Evaluation 


When we read the Book of Ezekiel, we enter the world of the sixth 
century B.c. The period of the prophet is deceptively peaceful. After a 
generation of turmoil and struggle, diplomatic intrigue and costly battles, 
victory had been won, and the ancient world passed under the dominion 
of a mighty man of valor, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon. Only 
minor insurrections interrupted the long universal peace. One of the 
centers of trouble was Jerusalem, which was twice conquered (598 and 
587 B.c.), the second time, destroyed. For those who lived through these 
disasters, times were anything but peaceful. For them it was crisis upon 
crisis, catastrophe compounded with cataclysm. Faced with impossible 
choices at every turn: to pay tribute or to rebel, to submit to Babylon 
or join with Egypt, to support Jehoiachin or side with Zedekiah, to 
believe Jeremiah and Ezekiel or any number of false prophets—each 
move brought them nearer the edge of doom, and finally the nation fell. 

The atmosphere of tension, the sense of imminent disaster are points 
of contact between that age and ours. We recognize the fear, doubt, un- 
certainty and despair reflected in the faces of native and exile. We 
know that we are one with them under the burden of constant and 
unrelieved crisis. But we learn something more as we watch Jerusalem 
go up in flames, and huddle with the exiles in fearful expectancy. On 
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this journey to the past we have a guide: the prophet. Not only does 
he tell us what to look at, but he explains the meaning of what we see. 

It is not the usual record of victory and defeat, of trial and suffering, 
which with variation in detail has been the story of man from the be- 
ginning. We have analysis and forecast, an authenticated insight into 
the human predicament. History, according to the prophet, is not 
merely a series of wrestling matches between opposing forces, with a 
sequence of champions and challengers. God is the sovereign of time 
and event, the moral law is the standard by which Israel and the nations 
are judged. Ezekiel undertakes a three-fold task in this connection: 
1) to analyze Israel’s past according to the principle of divine sovereignty 
and judgment, in order 2) to demonstrate that Israel’s present calamity 
is the inevitable consequence of what has preceded, and 3) to forecast 
the course of future events on the basis of the purpose of God and the 
anticipated response of the exiles. 

Two main points stand out in the prophet’s message, which he main- 
tained against the vigorous opposition of the leaders and the multitude. 
He said that Jerusalem would be destroyed; he also said that the exiles 
would return, and that the nation would be restored. His contemporaries 
for the most part accepted the idea of a return, but this was while the 
city still stood. When the city was destroyed, they agreed that it was 
all over and there was no hope. The prophet’s position to them was 
simply unbelievable; but it was based upon a profound understanding 
of the nature and will of God, who would bring about both events. 
History vindicated Ezekiel, and those who had regarded him as a 
musical entertainer belatedly realized that a prophet had been in their 
midst (33:33). Jerusalem fell, as he said, and later, after his death, the 
exiles returned, as he had predicted. 

We ought not to minimize the extraordinary insight of the prophet 
into the historical situation and its relationship to the will of God, or 
the almost miraculous foresight, whereby a pattern of events was laid 
out, to be followed through long afterward. At the same time it is pos- 
sible to regard this prophetic power in too mechanical a fashion, as 
though the prophet had simply copied out the events of history present 
and future from a book already written. Ezekiel himself is witness 
against that: after predicting the destruction of Tyre at the hands of 
Nebuchadrezzar (26-28), he freely acknowledges that this objective was 
not completely achieved (29:17-20). Also, the return of the exiles in 
the time of Cyrus is to be taken as the historical fulfillment of Ezekiel’s 
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expectation; but the details were quite different from what the prophet 
envisioned. We are not speaking of the wholesale geographic and botani- 
cal changes, but of his hopes for the restitution of the Davidic dynasty 
and the reunion of Judah and Israel, which were never realized. 

We wish to emphasize here the dynamic character of the prophet’s 
words. He speaks out of an awareness of the mind of God. It is God’s 
purpose to bring his exiles back from captivity; but this action is not 
simply going to be imposed from above. It will result from the interplay 
of historical forces. Cyrus, king of Persia, must act. Even though he 
does not know it, he is the anointed servant of God to carry out God’s 
purpose (cf. Isa. 44:28-45:1). The Persian policy of tolerance matched 
God’s intention perfectly at this point. But the exiles must act too. What 
will create in them the necessary conviction and enthusiasm to go back 
and start all over? A chief factor will be the words of the prophet 
Ezekiel. His assurance that they will go back is at the same time an 
exhortation to make ready for the day of return. 

The Jewish community could scarcely have survived the destruction 
of the nation, much less have returned to start again, if it had not been 
for the prophets, particularly Jeremiah, Ezekiel and II Isaiah. Many 
nations suffered destruction, and their populations were carried off. We 
heard nothing of a survival and a return. The false prophets in Israel 
had been discredited by the fall of Jerusalem; Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
previously labeled as false, were vindicated by it. Now the truth of their 
later words on restoration could be accepted. At least there were many 
who believed. They built on this conviction: they held themselves to- 
gether as a community under the mild policy of the Babylonians, and 
they waited patiently (as instructed) until the sign should come. When 
. it came (in the form of a rescript by Cyrus), they went back. This is 
ample testimony to the creative power of the prophetic word. 

It is not necessary to point out that the actual historical fulfillment 
was never quite the same as the prediction, and as a rule fell far short 
of the hoped-for result. This fact suggests a second aspect of the prophet’s 
word. Its meaning is not completely exhausted by historical events. The 
word is not just prediction. It is also and always challenge. The return 
of the exiles was an extraordinary response to the words of the prophet. 
The rebuilding of the Temple and the city illustrates the persistent power 
of that message. But these things were not enough. There was in the 
words a picture of a community better and beyond what was attained. 
The words acted continually as a goad and irritant. The prophets created 
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in Israel a spiritual restlessness and dissatisfaction, a constant striving 
after unattainable goals, and a hopeful expectancy that God would by 
decisive acts fulfill his intentions for his people and the world. Thus the 
way was prepared for the Messiah, who would inaugurate in fact and 
in history the long-anticipated kingdom. Many would respond to the 
challenge of the king and the standards and principles of his kingdom, 
because they had been stirred by the prophets’ message of their coming. 

Is not this, after all, the purpose of this book and of the Bible: to bring 
us to Christ and his kingdom? 


A Note on Other Literature 


Since the principal object of this paper is to encourage the direct 
reading and study of the book of Ezekiel, rather than the investigation 
of the scholarly literature about it, there is no point in appending an 
extensive bibliography. A convenient listing of most of the significant 
literature is to be found in Die Hauptprobleme des Buches Ezechiel, by 
G. Fohrer (Berlin: 1952), pp. 266-282. Additional items are given in 
“The Book of Ezekiel in Modern Study,” by H. H. Rowley, B7RL 36 
(1953), pp. 146-190. This, the most recent article on the subject, is a 
splendid survey of current problems and opinions. The Date and Com- 
position of Ezekiel by C. G. Howie (Philadelphia: 1950), is a product 
of the Baltimore School, emphasizing archaeological and linguistic evi- 
dence. An interesting discussion of the present status of the Book of 
Ezekiel is to be found in O. Eissfeldt’s chapter on “The Prophetic 
Literature,” in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. 
Rowley (Oxford: 1951), pp. 115-161. The most detailed commentary 
in English is by G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel in the International 
Critical Commentary, 2 vols. (New York: 1937). The commentary on 
Ezekiel in the Interpreter’s Bible, written by H. G. May, will appear 
shortly. For the theological values of the Book of Ezekiel, it is best to 
consult the older commentators, beginning with Calvin. Of particular 
worth are the books by A. B. Davidson (Cambridge Series), and 
J. Skinner (Expositor’s Bible). 
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IN THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Introduction to Religion, by Winston L. Kinc. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954- 497 pp. $6.00. 


THE tide is coming in once more. That is, a new age of affirmative faith has 
partially eclipsed the prewar age of negation. Reasoning faith must increase, and 
reasoning faithlessness must decrease. This book is a splendid example of the 
result. 

It is amazing, when one stops to think of it, that the so-called objective study 
of religions—from the outside, so to speak—was ever taken seriously. In time it 
became apparent to all that a joker was hidden in the deck, that behind the cool 
facade of omniscient objectivity was always a determining subjective standpoint, 
either positively or negatively committed. The greater honesty of the present 
generation does not mean, of necessity, greater wisdom, but it does mean less 
naivete in the assumption of infallibility in one’s conclusions. 

This book is a rare and wonderful find. Winston King, a comprehensive and 
brilliant thinker, and, by his own honest admission, committed to the Christian 
faith, looks as objectively and fairly as he can at the inside of other religions, 
the better equipped to do so because he lives on the inside of his own. And most 
important of all, he sees the essential unity and the fundamental significance of 
man’s religions. “Love, self-denial, sacrifice, patience, humility and the like are 
common to many faiths” (p. 10). Further, the many religions “are all ways of 
salvation, ways in which men seek to escape from sin, suffering, and death. In 
nearly all of them this salvation is sought by the same main roads: mysticism, or 
the direct awareness of God or Everlasting Being; works, or the doing of meri- 
torious deeds; and devotion, or the winning of salvation by faith and love. And 
those who follow these ways in their different religions so devotedly that they are 
called saints, whether Buddhist, Moslem, or Christian, show a surprising likeness 
of spirit and life; they are serene, self-disciplined, and compassionate” (p. 10). 

Religion, which is universal, many, and yet one, is not to be explained as 
originating in fear, wish-fulfillment, or as the creation of a priestly caste, though 
all these factors are present. The universal identifying marks of religion include 
the sacred, the supernatural, served by worship and religious fellowships, revela- 
tion, and a way of salvation. Religion, which is more than need fulfillment, 
nonetheless fulfills many needs—physical, social, personal dignity, and esthetic 
and intellectual satisfactions. Religion has been defined as belief, or as feeling, 
or as an act of will, or as loyalty to social values, but it does in fact include all 
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these. Finally, religion, as Winston King defines it, “is any system of thought 
and action, shared by a group, that gives the individual a cosmic frame of 
orientation and an Object of Devotion” (p. 74). Religion is therefore whole- 
thinking and whole-living. Other disciplines are partial personal responses to 
part of the universe. “If we are then to sum up the essential distinction between 
religion and the disciplines of science, philosophy, art, and morality, it will be 
found in the fundamental goal religion keeps always before it: To make a total 
personal response to the most ultimate reality in the universe” (p. 85). 

The central task of all religion, as King sees it, is to keep the infinite perspective 
in human life. He concludes the book, therefore, with a challenge: “The ulti- 
mate question for man is, then, not whether he will have a religion or no religion, 
but which of the world’s many religions, or current substitutes for them (Nazism, 
Communism, Isolationism), he will espouse as his faith. And to this his final 
selection—deliberate or accidental, stated or unconsciously assumed, traditional 
or substitute—he can do no less than devote the fullest measure of his resources 
of mind and heart, as long as he remains a human being in a world which 
inexorably demands from him personal, practical, and moral decisions about 
ultimate courses of action” (p. 497). 

This reviewer finds both a virtue and a vice in the enormous length and 
excessive cost of this book. Approaching the same religions endlessly from 
different, or slightly different, points at issue, makes the volume quite unneces- 
sarily repetitious. However, if the actual content of the book were presented in 
half the pages, as I believe could well be done, something of its weight would 
certainly be lost. 

A more serious criticism of the book is its basic orientation toward the sacred 
as divorced from the natural, rather than embracing it. With King’s emphasis 
upon genuine transcendence this reviewer is in hearty agreement; with King’s 
failure to grasp the full weight of immanence, of God’s sustaining energy at 
work in and through all visible reality, this reviewer is wholly out of agreement. 

However, no volume would please everyone at every point. Omniscience is not 
in our possession, and if it were, would cost more than $6.00 a copy. For myself, 
I have chosen this volume as a text for my classes in Basic Religious Ideas; at 
the moment I know of nothing better in print. 

Davip WESLEY SOPER 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESURRECTION FAITH 
The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice GocuEL. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1954. 558 pp. $7.50. 
GocvEL rejects the definition of history as a “resurrection of the past.”” However 


competent the effort, any proposal to resurrect the past achieves at best a partial 
success. The reason, Goguel rightly points out, is that the facts are inevitably 
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presented in false perspective. The author’s time rather than that of the par- 
ticipants in the original situation determines the presentation. History is thus a 
simplified portrayal of the past and finds its justification in the visualization of 
relations between facts all but obscured by the complexities of historical situations. 
Goguel confesses at the outset that much in the history of Christianity “has be- 
come inaccessible by the oceans of oblivion.” 

Three hindrances pose an additional problem for the historian when he begins 
to inquire into Christian origins. They are (1) theological bias, (2) insufficiency 
of documentary evidence, and (3) a too narrow conception of the problem. 
Judging from the extent of discussion, Goguel feels the third hindrance is most 
important. Too frequently, he is convinced, the exposition of doctrine has been 
overemphasized. The larger problem is the explanation of “the establishment of 
a new religious society, the Church, in the life of which doctrine plays a very 
important but by no means the only part.” 

Goguel makes it clear that in the study of Christian origins the same historical 
methods should be employed as in the investigation of religion generally. The 
historian must, however, beware of assuming that Christianity is simply an 
amalgam of elements borrowed from other faiths. He thinks, rather, that Chris- 
tianity deserves to be regarded as an independent religious entity “which generates 
its own dynamic.” At secondary points, he admits that the form of Christian 
belief in the Resurrection, for example, may have been influenced by myths of 
gods who died and came to life again. But he is sure that “no direct derivation 
can be discerned” for the Christian belief. He is sure, too, that Christian belief 
at this point is distinguished from the mythology of the hellenistic cults and 
possesses a distinctive character due to the fact that the resurrection faith had as 
its background the attachment of the disciples to a person who had actually lived. 

Goguel makes a helpful statement in the definition of his task of the correlation 
between Christianity and the church. Christianity, he says, is “the whole religious 
movement which claims Jesus and his activity as its source and origin both in 
its individual and collective forms,” whereas the church is “‘a society, which . . . 
has had to adapt itself to an existence in this present world for its realization.” 
He is certain that Jesus did not foresee the church. The church resulted, neverthe- 
less, from Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom, for which it became for all prac- 
tical purposes a substitute. 

Christianity, in distinction from the church, originated, according to Goguel, 
in a conviction on the part of Jesus’ followers that he had overcome death and 
been exalted as Lord to God’s right hand in heaven. Jesus’ death on the cross 
was thus the beginning, not the end, of a movement. Christianity, so conceived, 
was therefore never the religion preached by Jesus. Its substance was to be found 
in the meaning placed upon “the drama of redemption” accomplished by the 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus Christ. God’s redeeming acts, not 
Jesus as exemplar of godly living, are the focus of attention. Such remains of 
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early memories of the historical Jesus as may seem to be found in the Gospels 
have been censored by and conformed to the faith of the church concerning God’s 
redemptive program. 

The cycle of stories covering Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension are 
to be regarded as both the foundation and defense of Christian faith. The inter- 
pretation put upon these facts is more important than the facts themselves, what- 
ever they are judged to be. “Appearances” of Jesus after his death are the basis 
of the earliest faith. The empty tomb and other similar elements in tradition 
are phases of the progressive “materialization” of the appearances. Actually, 
these visions belong, for the modern man, more definitely to the realm of psychol- 
ogy than objective occurrence as is suggested by the fact that no appearances 
to the hostile occurred. They are miracles of faith rather than of biology. Though 
they are not pathological, they nevertheless have the character of vision ex- 
periences. They are in effect an exposition of “the resurrection of that faith in him 
(i.e. Jesus) which the disciples had during his ministry.” Before the eyes of 
believers beheld the risen Christ, Jesus necessarily “rose again in the hearts of 
his disciples who had loved and believed in him” during his earthly career. The 
germ of the resurrection faith was thus the transposition of a love and confidence 
that were established prior to the crisis of the Passion and had no necessary 
dependence upon it. The manifest tendency of the evangelists to belittle the faith 
of the disciples prior to the Passion is unfortunate because it tends to obscure the 
fundamental and highly important unity between the faith of the disciples before 
and after the Passion. 

Pentecost is regarded as the birthday of the church. Christianity as a new 
religion developed out of convictions about the resurrection and glorification of 
Jesus. But the new faith required the development of self-consciousness and self- 
definition in contrast to Judaism on one hand and Hellenism on the other. The 
growth of the church constituted the satisfaction of that requirement. The process 
of that growth began at Jerusalem but had its stages wherever the movement 
spread. 

Goguel definitely disavows any intention to write the history of the church to 
the end of the second century. He restricts himself to an analysis of the facts 
that “explain the formation of the vital organs of the Church.” He finds a.p. 44 
to be a crucial date because at that point (1) the Jerusalem church discovered 
its difference from the church at Antioch, (2) Herod Agrippa executed James 
(and John?) and imprisoned Peter, and (3) “apostolic Christianity” in the 
person of Peter took its leave of Jerusalem: i.e., James the brother of Jesus 
became head of the Jerusalem church and “dynastic Christianity supplanted 
apostolic Christianity.” This type of Christianity contributed next to nothing to 
primitive Catholicism, because “when Christianity shifted its center of gravity 
to the Greek world, it discarded all the forms which linked its fate to that of 
Judaism.” Goguel treats the growth of the Christian movement under three 
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major headings: (1) Failure to develop within the framework of Judaism; 
(2) Development within the framework of Hellenism; (3) Stabilization and 
the formation of Christian doctrine. 

With great competence and infinite detail, Goguel sifts and analyzes the sources 
that the historian must consult. His conclusions will in many instances excite 
dissent and debate. But no serious student of Christian origins will want to 
pursue his task without the benefit of this thorough examination of the data by 
one of the century’s greatest scholars. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 


MAGNIFICENT QUANDARY 


The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, by C. H. Dopp. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1953. 478 pp. $8.00. 


In recent years, the Fourth Gospel has received increasing attention from some 
of the leading minds of Christendom. The long history of the study of the life 
of Jesus, traced so magnificently by Albert Schweitzer in The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, had thrown up such a multitude of problems around the study 
of the Fourth Gospel that it seemed to frighten many from attacking them, so 
that for a generation primary attention was given to the study of the Synoptics. 
Emphasis has shifted in the direction of Johannine interest in recent years, and 
such scholars as Temple, Strachan, Hoskyns, Cullmann, and others have given 
their best thought to trying to interpret the significance of the Fourth Gospel 
for our time. 

The latest, and perhaps the most thorough, contribution to the growing body 
of contemporary Johannine literature is now made by Professor C. H. Dodd, 
of Cambridge. Two things are immediately striking about this work. First, it is 
by all odds the longest and most detailed and scholarly of any of Professor 
Dodd’s many books. It is of interest that such a profound scholar who has 
written so prolifically and ranged the domain of New Testament scholarship so 
widely, should make his magnum opus a work on the Fourth Gospel. Secondly, 
this work has reached publication at the end of Professor Dodd’s active career 
of teaching, and shows signs throughout that it has been in process for a long 
time, thereby embodying the author’s maturest judgment on the problems in- 
volved. The work is monumental, and will serve both as a mine of information 
and a point of reference for all Johannine study for decades to come. 

The book is divided into three major sections. In the first, entitled “The 
Background,” Professor Dodd presents what would seem to be the most thorough 
survey of the world into which the Fourth Gospel was born that has ever been 
done in English. The setting of the Gospel in the environment of early Chris- 
tianity, the Hermetic mysteries, Hellenistic Judaism as represented by Philo, 
Rabbinic Judaism, Gnosticism and Mandaism, is dealt with in 130 pages, 
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replete with quotations from primary sources and abundant footnote references 
to contemporary authorities. Part II deals with the “Leading Ideas” of the 
Gospel, such as eternal life, truth, faith, Spirit, Messiah, Son of Man, Son of 
God, and several others. The third part presents the “Argument and Structure” 
of the Gospel, which involves an exposition of its developing thought based on 
the background studies in the first two parts which is illuminating and often 
original in its insights. An Appendix raises the question of the historicity of the 
Gospel. 

It would be useless in a review of this sort to try to come to grips with specific 
issues in this elaborate work. They are too numerous and too complicated to 
admit of brief examination. General impressions must suffice. No serious student 
of Johannine thought can afford to by-pass this book, where light is thrown on a 
hundred questions and points both of agreement and disagreement will clamor 
for attention. This is the sort of work which can be produced only by the choicest 
minds who can delve more deeply into the hidden stores of learning than most 
of us can go, and can bring forth treasures both “new and old.” No one who 
is cordial to serious critical study of the Bible can but rejoice in this work and 
be thankful for the riches it contains. 

The book, however, raises one serious question in the mind of this reviewer, 
and leaves him with one or two discouraging impressions. The question is this: 
Can we be sure that the author of the Fourth Gospel was really relating himself 
as directly as Professor Dodd surmises to all the facets of the ancient thought 
world into which he delves? Since the Gospel and the world of thought of the 
late first century or early second century existed side by side, can we be absolutely 
certain that the bridge between them was as clear to the writer of the Gospel 
as it seems to be to Professor Dodd? It is easy to draw parallels; it is difficult 
to establish a direct line of connection. 

Since practically every significent idea in the Fourth Gospel has deep roots 
in the Old Testament, how may we be certain that the Gospel writer was 
utilizing both the Old Testament and the first century nonbiblical world as a 
springboard for his thought? The answer is, of course, ready at hand that if the 
writer hoped to gain the ear of his ancient audience he would @f necessity phrase 
his thought in concepts with which they were familiar. All that such an answer 
does, however, is to say that in our judgment that is what the author ought to 
have done. Does it necessarily prove that it is what he did do? Since the evi- 
dence is so strong that the early Christians went out of their way to bring the 
pagans to Christ through the medium of the Old Testament, it is just possible 
that they were suspicious of attempts such as that of Philo to coordinate the 
thought of Moses and Plato, and avoided such an approach rather than utilizing it? 

Paul, in writing to the Romans insisted that the gospel which had been a 
hidden mystery “for long ages” was “now disclosed and through the prophetic 
writings is made known to all nations.” Did the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
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need anything more than “the prophetic writings” as a milieu for his thought? 
There are many characteristic biblical words floating around in our world today 
in various religious and philosophical writings which a Christian writer may use 
with no reference whatsoever to these writings or the thought world in which 
they circulate. Could not this have been equally true of a first century Christian 
writer? Because in the Poimandres we read, “I believe and testify: I enter into 
Life and Light,” and elsewhere in the Hermetic literature we read, “Save, O Life; 
enlighten, O Light!” is it necessarily true that such Johannine expressions as 
“God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,” or “In him was life and the 
life was the light of men,” would be “entirely in place in a Hermetic writing”? 
Or if they were, would their meaning in the Hermetic writing and in the Fourth 
Gospel necessarily have anything in common? Does Keble’s “Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear” bear the remotest relation to a modern sentimental pantheism 
which can sing “The kiss of the sun for pardon,” merely because they both 
utilize with religious significance the word “sun”? One cannot, of course, be 
entirely sure of his judicial faculty, but as I worked through some of the startling 
parallels between ancient thought and the Fourth Gospel which Professor Dodd 
has so laboriously dug out, I could not help asking again and again, “But is 
there really any relationship between the two, or is the parallel merely accidental?” 

The impressions which deepened as the work was studied were twofold. First, 
the Fourth Gospel as it stands must ever remain quite largely a closed book to 
the layman if all of this learning is necessary to grasp it. The reason, of course, 
that we have religious teachers is that through their learning they may help the 
layman to see what he cannot see for himself. But much of this one could hardly 
get the layman to see at all, for the thought is so abstruse that it seems applicable 
only to the religiously elite. One has every high regard for the necessity and 
worth of solid learning. But I wondered as I read whether the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, could he see this modern interpretation, would not recoil in 
dismay and say that he had something quite other in mind as he penned his 
work. In this I may be doing either Professor Dodd or the author of the Gospel 
an injustice, neither of which is intended. But questions are questions, and a fair 
statement of them is surely not amiss even though they only reveal the reviewer's 
too great love of simplicity. 

The second impression is that the mysteries of the Fourth Gospel will never 
be solved, unless some solid historical evidence of an archaeological sort comes 
to light which will give final answer to that which is uncertain now. Even after 
one of the most fertile minds of Christendom has given the best of a lifetime to 
consideration of the Johannine problem, the best that can be given at certain 
crucial points is “probable conclusions.” The best minds of Christendom for 
more than a century have given themselves without reserve to the Johannine 
problem, and still there is much that we do not know. That what is in some 
respects the greatest work in the New Testament should forever remain the 
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greatest problem in the New Testament is not what we would choose. But in 
the providence of God, it may be his doing, so that we “may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God” not by rational proofs but through personal trust. 


Dona_p G. MILLER 


AMONG THE BEST 


The Interpreters Bible: Volume IX: The Acts of the Apostles, by G. H. C. 
MACGREGOR and THEoporRE P. Ferris; The Epistle to the Romans, by JoHN 
Knox and GeraLtp R. Craic. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1954. 668 pp. $8.75. 


By this time we are familiar with the general format of this series of commentaries 
on the Bible. This is the sixth volume to be issued, and it is one of the most 
important because of the books with which it deals. 

The first interest of a reviewer is to discover to what conclusions the authors 
have come about the well-known problem areas in the New Testament writings 
here considered. In the introductory section on the Acts, Dr. Macgregor accepts 
the Gospel of Luke and the Acts as two parts of a whole for the following reasons: 
(1) both regard Christianity as a new and universal religion; (2) both emphasize 
the power of the Holy Spirit; (3) both show a marked sympathy for the poor 
and a concern with the place of women in the Christian scene; (4) both put an 
emphasis on prayer, grace, and the forgiveness of sins (pp. 3-5). 

Turning to other matters, we are told that the author of the Acts probably 
did not use Paul’s letters as source material, nor was he familiar with the writings 
of Josephus. With some hesitation Luke is considered to be the author of the 
book which was written at Rome about 85 a.p. Discussing the sources of Acts 
1-15, Dr. Macgregor attempts to combine Harnack’s theory of five sections with 
Torrey’s theory of an Aramaic original. ““Torrey’s work, at any rate on its linguis- 
tic side, combines well with Harnack’s, and it probably justifies cautious accep- 
tance of the hypothesis that for the first part of his book our author used at least 
three written sources, and that the Jerusalem source at any rate was in Aramaic” 
(p. 18). 

In the exegesis there is careful consideration of the various problem passages. 
For example, Dr. Macgregor identifies the famine visit to Jerusalem in Acts 11 
with the visit mentioned by Paul in Galatians 2:1-10. This is the theory sug- 
gested by Sir William Ramsay, and supported by C. W. Emmett. This visit was 
made in order that Barnabas might report concerning the Christian work at 
Antioch. In the course of a private and informal discussion, however, the matter 
of admission requirements for Gentiles who wished to become Christians arose. 
This appeared to have been settled satisfactorily until the issue became acute 
due to further developments in Antioch coupled with the preaching of Paul 
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and Barnabas on the first missionary tour. Such a reconstruction allows the 
dissension at Antioch between Paul and Peter to take place before the council 
met as described in Acts 15. 

In his discussion of Acts 15, Dr. Macgregor points out that there were really 
two matters that necessitated the conference in Jerusalem. On the one hand, at 
Antioch the God-fearing Gentiles had been admitted at first to worship without 
circumcision. Then, later, they had been given full membership privileges after 
baptism but still without circumcision. There was a fear in the minds of the 
ultra-Judiastic party that this would lead to unhappy results. On the other 
hand, there was the question of the extent to which Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians could intermingle socially. These are but brief examples of how the difficult 
passages in the Acts are handled in an expert manner. 

As we look at the exposition, we find suggestions for sermons leaping at us 
from almost every page. Dr. Ferris has done a fine piece of work here. For 
instance, in dealing with Pentecost in Acts 2:1-4, he says that “Christianity has 
the strongest potential for unity that exists in the world today: a common 
devotion, a common experience, a common language, and a common life” (p. 
39). Concerning the riot in Ephesus in Acts 19 he comments: “This scene in 
Ephesus reminds us of something that we cannot afford to forget. It is this: 
If you want to stir people up, there are two ways of doing it. The first is to wave 
the flag, and the second is to beat the religious drum. If the first fails, the second 
is sure to succeed” (p. 261). At the end of the Acts, Dr. Ferris mentions our 
ignorance of the place, time, and manner of Paul’s death. Then he says: “Perhaps 
it is better so, for in one sense Paul never died. Again and again he has come 
back, first in Augustine, then in Luther, then in Karl Barth. Not only in these 
great figures has Paul returned, but in many a lesser light. Indeed it may fairly 
be said that when a man wants to see Jesus, he is almost sure to see him more 
clearly if he looks at him through the eyes of Paul” (p. 349). 

Coming now to the Epistle to the Romans, we find that Dr. Knox follows the 
usually accepted decisions concerning introductory matters. The letter was written 
by Paul from Corinth to the Christians in Rome not later than 53 A.p. The pur- 
pose of the writing was to “persuade the Roman church of the importance 
of his mission, and he writes with this purpose primarily in mind” (p. 359). 
The problem of the last two chapters is discussed at some length. Recog- 
nizing the evidence that points to the letter consisting of only fourteen chapters 
in one recension, Dr. Knox accepts Chapter 15 as authentic and feels that 
Romans 1-15 must have had wide circulation. When confronted with the theory 
that Romans 16 was originally intended for Ephesus, Dr. Knox is not so sure. 
He favors the hypothesis that it was similar to the fragments that are behind 
the Pastorals. The reason for its addition to Romans he states as follows: “When 
Rome took the lead in the fight against the heretics toward the middle of the 
second century and issued a new edition of the Pauline letters—enlarged to in- 
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clude the Pastoral epistles—as a weapon in that fight, the attaching of this note 
to the Roman letter would serve to strengthen the position of the Roman church 
by demonstrating that Paul was really intimately acquainted with its members 
despite the fact that he had not himself visited the city at that time” (p. 368). 

This reviewer was disappointed at the small amount of space given both in 
the introduction and in the exegesis to a consideration of Paul’s main themes, 
such as justification by faith. There is a deep need for these theological terms 
to be interpreted so that they may be more clearly understood. Dr. Knox himself 
recognizes this need, for he says: “Righteousness and salvation, justification and 
faith, grace and atonement—these terms and many others must be explained 
again if the essential meaning of the New Testament is to emerge” (p. 378). 
And yet, probably for lack of space, there is not sufficient discussion of the great 
themes of the book. 

Dr. Craig has written extensively and well in the exposition. In fact, there 
is the feeling that the exposition is too much exegesis. For the reviewer, who is a 
teacher, this is no problem but the exposition may not prove as valuable as it 
ought for the parish minister. Here are two quotations. “Faith and grace are 
correlative terms. When from God’s side comes a merciful favor which we have 
done nothing to deserve, the only possible response on our part is a humble trust 
which accepts in gratitude what God has done for us” (p. 445). “It is not 
tolerance but only a flabby spiritual sloth which persuades us that willful wrong- 
doing does not matter” (p. 567). 

Certainly no one will be able to deal thoroughly with the Epistle to the Romans 
without putting this work beside that of Dodd in the Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary and that of Sanday and Headlam in the International Critical 
Commentary. 

The minister and the student who will work steadily through this whole 
volume of the /nterpreter’s Bible will find both life and preaching immeasurably 
enriched. 

Lye O. BrisTou 
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The Gospel According to Mark and 
Its Meaning for Today, by ERNEST 
Trick THompson. John Knox Press, 


Richmond, 1954. 255 pp. $2.95. 


Tue old way was to print the text of 
Mark, and then append Notes on the 
text on the lower half of the page. It 
made for choppy, disconnected reading. 
But Mark’s text was there—required 
reading. The new way is to rewrite 
Mark, with some direct quotations, in 
one’s own words with the intervening 
of the writer’s own comments and ex- 
planations as an integral part of the 
text. This makes for continuous, con- 
nected, clarified, easy reading. But 
Mark’s text becomes secondary. Thus, 
both methods have their drawbacks. 
And there is no solution. Certain it is 
that the modern reader at the popular 
level and even above, will tolerate 
none but this latter method, which is 
the wise way of this volume. 

For this book is intended for the 
“average,” the “beginner,” who wants 
an introduction to Mark as modern 
scholarship understands it, but has 
neither the time, patience, nor back- 
ground for learned technicalities. More- 
over, he wants something vital and rele- 
vant, something which applies to him 
now with practical everyday meaning. 

This book amply fulfills both these 
desires. On the scholarship side: The 


book plows straight through Mark, after 
an introductory chapter on _ back- 
grounds, in forthright, simple, clear 
English, well free of academic jargon. 
Its viewpoint is middle-ground, left of 
right and right of left, not because the 
writer is a timid neutral, but because 
he knows the folly of extremes and has 
central convictions. On the vital side: 
The author meets this need by inter- 
weaving or by adding at the end of the 
chapter comments, interpretative, prac- 
tical, pietistic, or poetic. They are never 
long, never “preachy,” always to the 
point and helpful. Occasionally, as in 
discussing miracles in Mark 5, he adds 
a kind of excursus, bridging the New 
Testament miracle outlook over to the 
more scientific outlook of today. 
There is another scholarly feature: 
As he goes along through Mark, Pro- 
fessor —Thompson picks up the cross 
references in the other Gospels and 
Paul, so that the reader gains a rounded 
picture of the Gospel story, especially 
when this is added to paragraphs deal- 
ing admirably with such topics as the 
Kingdom of God. This, then, is the 
book, its contents, purpose, and method. 
It is the custom at this point for re- 
viewers to add the nonsense that some 
material has been dealt with too briefly, 
or entirely omitted, or that he differs 
with the author at certain points. So 




















what? The only needful question to ask 
is: Does this book do what it set out 
to do—honestly, authoritatively, ade- 
quately? Here the answer is a loud 
yes! Both the beginner and the expert 
can profit from this volume. 


CHESTER M. QuimBy 





Personalities Around Paul, by HoLMes 
Roitston. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1954. 208 pp. $2.50. 


Her: is a book that has as varied values 
and uses as its title indicates. To read it 
is to have an introduction to much of 
the history of the New Testament, to 
come closer to understanding the 
Apostle Paul, to be stirred in heart and 
soul, and to know better what the issues 
of the Christian faith are. 

There is a Preface written by Clovis 
Chappell which commends the book 
to the preacher as offering stimulating 
suggestions for biographical preaching. 
The author’s own prologue introduces 
the reader to the variety of personalities 
around the figure of Paul. Following 
this there are thirty-six chapters which 
deal with such assorted characters as 
Stephen, Lydia, Trophimus, Nero, 
Gamaliel, John Mark, Peter, Festus, 
Phebe, and Demetrius, to mention a 
few. For each of these there is a full 
discussion of the relevant Scripture ma- 
terial and, especially in the case of 
Paul’s opponents, of what information 
may be gained from secular history. 
Obviously the author has more to go 
on in some of these studies than in 
others. Timothy and Alexander, for 
example, are hardly in the same class, 
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either from the standpoint of the 
amount of information at hand for each 
of them, or from the standpoint of the 
relative importance of each for the life 
and work of Paul or the church. This 
makes for a certain arbitrariness, and, 
at times, for thinness of treatment, as 
imagination and generalities must fill 
in for what is usually sharp and definite. 

The values of the book are, however, 
manifold. For one thing it condenses 
an amazing amount of information in 
small space without losing interest or 
clarity. This has the material one would 
expect to find in a dictionary but no 
hint of dictionary style. Throughout it 
is marked by direct and sober force of 
language and expression. 

Again, although there is no excessive 
moralizing, each character study serves 
to point up some important truth. 
These are far removed from the older 
type of “character studies” or from the 
kind of biographical preaching where 
the personality is covered over with the 
plaster facade of a saint. On the other 
hand Dr. Rolston’s chapters are not 
just historical and psychological studies. 
Each “personality” is just that, so that 
looking at each the reader finds brought 
home to him some aspect of the biblical 
revelation. 

The central figure of the book re- 
mains central. Mention was made above 
of a certain arbitrariness occasioned by 
the selection and unevenness of ma- 
terial. This is largely obviated by the 
skillful way in which the author keeps 
Paul constantly in his own mind and 
in his book. Over and over again there 
are insights into the character and 
thought of the Apostle, illuminated and 
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clarified by a study of a personality 
close to him. Dr. Rolston’s previous 
works on the thought of Paul have 
indicated his competence in the field of 
Pauline study. This book is a worthy 
successor to his other works, and be- 
cause of its more popular subject mat- 
ter will undoubtedly find a wide aud- 


ience. 
BALMER H. KELLy 





Christian Hope and the Second Com- 
ing, by Paut S. Minear. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 
220 pp. $3.50. 


It may be said at once that this is a 
very able book, of far more importance 
than is apparent from its modest pre- 
tensions. The author does not pretend 
to have reached any final decision on 
the meaning of the work of Jesus. His 
purpose is to examine the Gospel history 
for himself and arrive at his own con- 
clusions. He is fully acquainted with 
all that has been written on the subject, 
but has tried to leave his mind open 
and to examine the various problems as 
if for the first time. The result is that 
he leaves out much that has been con- 
sidered of the first importance, and in- 
troduces many ideas which are entirely 
new and which will surprise his readers. 

The book is divided into two main 
sections. In the first the author ex- 
amines more seriously than has hitherto 
been done the main ideas of the New 
Testament. He shows that in each of 
the governing words which appear in 
them three or four different meanings 
need to be carefully distinguished. The 
authors are feeling their way to certain 
beliefs rather than stating them in dog- 


matic form. When this is done many 
difficulties disappear, though others are 
brought to light. This is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book, though 
it has few definite conclusions to offer. 

In the second part the author seeks 
to apply his theories in detail to the 
ideas put forward in the various sections 
of New Testament teaching. As his aim 
throughout is a first hand examination 
of the facts, he pays no attention what- 
ever to any of the time-honored theories 
of the New Testament writings. It 
might have been well if he had held 
entirely to this privation, but while 
ignoring the famous men he finds room 
for long quotations from works which 
only date from the last year or two. He 
also quotes from the poets, but his 
choice of them is limited to such very 
doubtful names as T. S. Eliot, Dorothy 
Sayers, and Christopher Fry. Might he 
not have spared a line for Dante and 
Goethe? 

Of Jesus and his message he speaks 
constantly, and with the deepest rever- 
ence. He never doubts that in the 
Gospels we find the ultimate realities. 
Yet he interprets them in his own way, 
and what it is he never makes fully 
clear. At least, this reader must admit 
that after reading the book carefully he 
still remains doubtful as to how the 
Christian message must be understood. 
Perhaps it was the author’s intention to 
excite new questions in the mind of his 
reader instead of trying to answer them. 
If this is so he has certainly succeeded 
in writing an able and original, but at 
the same time very difficult and incon- 


clusive book. Ernest F. Scott 
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Everyday Life in New Testament Times, 
by A. C. Bovguet. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1954. 236 pp. 
$3.50. 


Dr. BougueEt, lecturer in comparative 
religion at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, has supplied here an account of 
how people lived in the Mediterranean 
world during the first century of the 
Christian era. Written in a conversa- 
tional style, the author makes available 
to the ordinary reader historical and 
archaeological details on a wide variety 
of topics, such as buildings, clothing, 
travel, communication, science, amuse- 
ments, schools, places of worship, and 
the like. For those who are not yet 
ready for Friedlander’s four volumes on 
Roman Life and Manners, or Angus’ 
Environment of Early Christianity, this 
simply-written book will be of great use. 

It is unfortunate that in a volume 
published in this country, ancient mone- 
tary equivalents are given in British 
pounds and shillings. 





Addresses on the Epistle to the Romans, 
by KenNneTH Bounps. The Epworth 
Press, London, 1954. 72 pp. 5sh. 


Tuts little book is a series of eighteen 
devotional meditations. The author 
seeks to present the message of Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans in simple and 
popular language. This book can be 
read by the layman. It will prove sug- 
gestive to ministers and Sunday school 
teachers who seek to interpret this 
epistle. But the book shares in the faults 
which are common to all works of this 
kind. None of the critical and exegetical 





problems are faced. And the reader is 
left quite unaware of the real problems 
which are raised by the movement of 
the Apostle’s thought. When the Letter 
to the Romans is presented in eighteen 
popular discourses with an average 
length of four pages each, we do not 
come to the end of our study with much 
knowledge of the most massive of the 
letters of Paul. 





The fews, fesus and Christ, by G. 
Georce Fox. Argus Books, Ben 
Abramson, Chicago, 1953. 52 pp. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Fox was the head of the South 
Shore Temple in Chicago for nearly 
thirty years, and has been prominent in 
various interfaith and public welfare 
activities. 

The little book before us is written in 
answer to the question: “What is the 
attitude of liberal Jews towards Jesus?” 
Our author believes “that as time goes 
on the Jews will increasingly include 
Jesus among their great teachers. But 
Christians must reciprocate by being 
really guided by his teachings. Chris- 
tians must do no less than Jews, and 
historical truth must be observed by 
both.” Jews might unite with Christians 
in the use of the Lord’s Prayer; and 
the time will surely come when Jews 
themselves will acknowledge that the 
roll of Israel’s prophets does not close 
before the prophet of Nazareth. 

While this book is irenic in tone and 
purpose there is no disguising of the 
fact that Jewish and Christian (Paul- 
ine) theology are irreconcilable at vari- 
ous vital points. 
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A supplement deals with the ques- 
tion: “Why and by whom was Jesus 
crucified?” The Roman power was the 
executioner. The Sadducean priests, 
supposing and fearing that the influence 
of Jesus meant insurrection and Roman 
vengeance, delivered him over to be 
crucified. The Jewish people in general 
were innocent in this matter. Jews of 
later generations have certainly not car- 
ried this guilt; and the abusive rabble- 
rousing epithet of Christ-killer has been 
grossly misapplied. 

Many significant details in this very 
condensed book can neither be touched 
upon nor alluded to in a brief note. 


E. D. Kerr 





Toward Understanding the Bible, by 
GeorciA Harkness. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1954. 138 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuis little book purports to be a non- 
technical introduction to intelligent 
Bible study designed to help “the ordi- 
nary person.” 

The author disclaims any profound 
criginality, admitting that her primary 
purpose was “to condense, simplify and 
arrange in easily usable form” the ma- 
jor findings of present-day biblical 
scholarship. This she succeeded in doing 
without pendantry. Her statement of 
purpose reveals the viewpoint which 
motivated the selection and presenta- 
tion of material. Concerned as she was 
primarily with facts and. the findings 
of others the author was not continually 
confronted with the necessity of express- 
ing opinions, but she has clearly created 


an “atmosphere” for the book, which is 
evangelical. If there is a defect in the 
book it is to be found in the fact that 
the author attempted to cover too much 
material in too few words. 





Young People’s Hebrew History, by 
Louis WALLIs. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1953. 117 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuis little volume is essentially a very 
brief condensation of Sociological Study 
of the Bible and God and the Social 
Process. There is the same attention to 
misphat and the same emphases that 
readers will associate with the name of 
Louis Wallis. It would seem to this re- 
viewer that the book is decidedly out of 
tune with current biblical study, that it 
is in no real sense a treatment of He- 
brew history at all, that its plethora of 
negations would hardly serve to stimu- 
late young minds to a study of the 
Bible, and that the book, in short, has 
very little to commend it. 





God is Light, by Epcar Primrose 
Dickte. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1954. 261 pp. $3.00. 


Tue subject of revelation is God; the 
light of revelation is of God; the in- 
strumentalities and recipients of revela- 
tion are servants of God. Revelation 
is the light of God in the instrumen- 
talities and responses of his servants. 
The Word is the appropriate symbol 
for revelation, because the Word is the 
eternal contemporary (Kierkegaardian 
emphasis!). The Word features the 
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centrality of the biblical record, the 
rationality of revelation, and the act 
of revelation (Protestant, philosophical, 
and existential requirements — all in 
one!). The danger of the Word-symbol 
is that of supposing that the Word not 
only became flesh, but became Scrip- 
ture—thus identifying the Word of God 
with the text of the Bible (p. 38). 
Whereas, the Scripture is the human 
word, chosen and energized by God, as 
the literary instrument of his revelation. 

Revelation is not purely eschatological 
(faith-Word) ; it is also historical (ex- 
perience-Word). The certain knowl- 
edge of God is of the inward immediate 
manifestation and revelation of God’s 
Spirit. Such knowledge entails both 
faith and experience, both the Word 
and the response. 

We know about God from nature, 
conscience, and the Bible. Knowledge 
about God, however, is only half-way 
knowledge. The knowledge of God, 
which is all the way, is the knowledge 
of being like-minded with him and of 
communion with him (p. 200). 

These representations of the light of 
God rest on necessary presuppositions, 
for example: that God, although dis- 
tinctive, is not separated from his crea- 
tion; that man, although sinful, is still 
responsive to the light of God; that 
faith, reason, and experience are all 
necessary for the knowledge about and 
of God. 

This is a thoughtful, devout, and 
modest book on an unfathomable 
subject. 

Cuas. F. McRae 
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Faith and Fustification, by G. C. Brr- 
KOUWER. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, 1954. 207 
pp. $3.00. 


THE present volume is the third, in 
English translation, of the author’s 
Studies in Dogmatics. The Amsterdam 
theological professor discusses the vari- 
ous theories of justification by faith and 
the way of salvation from the Reform- 
ers’ epoch down to this day, and ends 
his book with reminding the reader of 
the seriousness of unbelief. The Scrip- 
ture, indeed, does not offer us a note of 
information but a message demanding 
an answer of faith. 

As Protestantism generally empha- 
sizes faith and neglects charity as the 
central Christian sentiment, let us hope 
that Dr. Berkouwer may some day write 
a book on the lost charisma of true love 
so badly needed in all times and every- 
where. 





Secularism a Myth: Spiritual Values in 
Secular Culture, by Epwin E. 
AuBrey. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1954. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author of this attractively pre- 
sented little volume is professor of relig- 
ious thought at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Herein he is setting a good ex- 
ample of constructive thinking for his 
classes and for the reading public. He 
was for a time the president of Crozer 
Theological Seminary and is therefore 
keenly aware of the need for straight 
thinking in theology. Dr. Aubrey ex- 
poses the weakness of the rallying cry 
of “secularism” being used by the re- 
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ligious forces, and illustrates its con- 
fusion with materialism, communism, 
fanatic nationalism, and the widespread 
anti-clerical feeling. 

By wasting her resources in fighting the 
wrong enemy, the church has at times 
confused her allies and enemies. For 
Christianity and the church have never 
been able to divorce themselves from 
the cultures which surround them, in 
the midst of which they live. Going 
back to the Renaissance and forward to 
the pronouncements of more recent 
ecumenical bodies the author docu- 
ments his presentation of Christianity’s 
confusions of the issues and then bril- 
liantly presents his program for the 
Christian recovery of the initiative in 
the proposed capture of all areas for 
Christ. The subtitle of this book is its 
real thesis: Spiritual Values in Secular 


Culture. 
ROSWELL LONG 





Calvin: Theological Treatises, Vol. 
XXII in the Library of Christian 
Classics, edited by J. K. S. Rem. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1954- 355 Pp- $5.00. 


Tue Institutes of John Calvin, his com- 
mentaries, and his letters are all better 
known than most of his occasional 
treatises. And yet these treatises, some 
theological, some apologetical, some 
“practical,” reveal important aspects of 
Calvin’s labors as a reformer, and be- 
cause they come hot from the anvil to 
meet some pressing need are essential 
for grasping the true nature of the 
Reformation. The various selections, 
some translated for the first time into 


English, have been chosen by the editor 
to demonstrate “something of the as- 
tonishing versatility of Calvin as teacher, 
administrator, politician, social re- 
former, moralist, apologist, and contro- 
versialist, as well as theologian.” They 
include among others the Genevan 
Confession of 1536, the Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances of 1541, the Catechism of 
the Church in Geneva (1545), a 
shortened version of ““The Necessity of 
Reforming the Church” (1539), which 
Calvin’s contemporaries considered as 
among the most vigorous and weighty 
writings of the age, and the deservedly 
famous “Reply to (Cardinal) Sadolet” 
(1539)- 

No one of the volumes which has ap- 
peared so far in this important series of 
Christian classics is more readable, more 
valuable or more instructive for the 
present day than this one presenting 
some of the theological treatises of this 
greatest of the Reformation minds. 





Descartes’ Philosophical Writings, se- 
lected and translated by Norman 
Kemp SmitH. Macmillan Co., Lon- 


don, 1953. 317 pp. $5.00. 


New Studies in the Philosophy of Des- 
cartes, by NorMAN Kemp SMITH. 
The MacmillanCo., London, 1953. 
369 pp. $5.00. 

TAKEN together, these companion vol- 
umes constitute the most substantial 
contribution to Cartesian studies which 
has appeared in many years. They take 
their place beside this Edinburgh pro- 
fessor’s works on Hume and Kant to 
establish him as one of the keenest his- 
torians of philosophy in this century. 
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His volume of translations provides 
probably the best all-round English ren- 
dition of Descartes’ major philosophical 
writings. Professor Smith builds on the 
work of Veitch and Haldane and Ross, 
but also incerporates into his transla- 
tions the fruits of the forty years of 
Cartesian scholarship which have inter- 
vened since these earlier texts. The re- 
sult is greater precision in the rendering 
of Descartes’ technical and semitechni- 
cal terms. His book includes Descartes’ 
Regulae, Discourse on Method, the se- 
lection on vision from Dioptric, Medi- 
tations, some key letters to Regius, 
Elizabeth, and Arnauld, selections from 
the Passions, and a passage from the 
Recherche. The only possible complaint 
would be over omissions, 

New Studies, for its part, is a sequel 
to Professor Smith’s first book on Des- 
cartes which appeared in 1902. If that 
book was good—and it was—this one 
is fifty years better, carrying the marks 
of a lifetime’s meditation on the father 
of modern philosophy. It is conspicuous 
in two respects: first, in the fullness and 
carefulness with which it documents 
the developmental character of Des- 
cartes’ thought. One is so accustomed 
to hearing “the Cartesian system” dis- 
cussed as a unit that it is refreshing to 
follow Professor Smith as he shows Des- 
cartes’ mind never twice at precisely 
the same place. 

Even more impressive, however, is 
the second feature of these Studies: the 
way they blend severest criticism with 
sustained appreciation. The author 
spares none of his noted acumen in re- 
vealing the ambiguities, inconsistencies, 
and assumptions which keep Descartes’ 
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system from coming off and render it 
thoroughly unacceptable today. Yet he 
can admire his subject to the end, for as 
his subtitle indicates, he never loses 
sight of the extent to which Descartes 
was breaking new ground. His subtitle 
is “Descartes as Pioneer.” 


Huston SMITH 





The Mind of Kierkegaard, by JAMES 
Co.uins. The Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1953. 304 pp. $4.50. 

THE growing interest in the writings 
and thought of Soren Kierkegaard dur- 
ing the last decade has been an interest- 
ing phenomenon. Strangely enough, 
this interest has developed from the dis- 
tinctly different points of view of Prot- 
estantism, Roman Catholicism, Juda- 
ism, and secularism. 

The volume here under consideration 
is written from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. The author is an asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy in St. Louis 
University. The Roman bias is quite 
evident in a statement in the preface: 
“Throughout the book and especially 
in the last chapter, I have also sought 
to show that many of Kierkegaard’s de- 
tached insights can be rendered philo- 
sophically meaningful by incorporation 
into, and correction by, the body of 
Thomistic doctrine concerning exist- 
ence, man and God.” 

Although this is one of the most 
thorough philosophical analyses of S.K. 
that has yet been brought to this re- 
viewer’s notice; though it shows a great 
deal of insight into the profound thought 
of the Dane; and though Collins is 
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deeply appreciative of S.K.’s contribu- 
tions; he would stiil like to make of him 
a systematic philosopher—the one thing 
that Kierkegaard devoutly hoped would 
never be done. This is a failure of much 
of the interpretative writing that has 
been done about S.K.—the failure to 
keep in mind constantly his own stated 
purpose—to be a “pinch of spice.” Un- 
less it is done we can never fully under- 
stand him. His value to us lies in taking 
him for what he is—not for what we 
would like him to be. 

This is a work which any student of 
Kierkegaard should have; but it will be 
useful only to those who have a work- 
ing knowledge of the philosophy and a 
prior acquaintance with the written 
works of Kierkegaard. 


LESLIE BULLOCK 





P. T. Forsyth:The Man and his Work, 
by W1Lu1AM Lee Brab.ey. Indepen- 
dent Press, London, 1952. 284 pp. 
18s. 


Tuis critical appraisal was prepared as 
a Ph.D. dissertation for the University 


‘ of Edinburgh. Bradley is an American, 


a graduate of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, and now teaches philoso- 
phy of religion in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

In the first part of the book Forsyth’s 
life is reviewed and his writings are 
surveyed with a special emphasis upon 
his earlier works, The author concludes 
an analysis of the intellectual back- 
ground of Forsyth with the observation 
that “Forsyth cannot be comprehended 
in terms of the thought of those who 


influenced him most deeply.” He as- 
similated the thoughts of F. D. Maurice, 
R. W. Dale, Ritschl, and others, but 
his views were distinctively his own. 

The major part of Bradley’s work is 
a systematic outline of Forsyth’s the- 
ology, with special reference to his views 
on the Atonement, the doctrine of 
Christ, and the church. Bradley recog- 
nizes the dangers inherent in a recon- 
struction of another’s thought, especially 
when his views have been presented not 
in carefully phrased definitions but 
(with few exceptions) in addresses pre- 
pared for oral delivery. Well-versed stu- 
dents of Forsyth will probably differ at 
many points with Bradley’s interpreta- 
tion; but those not conversant with the 
entire range of Forsyth’s voluminous 
writings will be grateful for this presen- 
tation of his thought. Frequent quota- 
tions show the forceful epigrammatic 
style of Forsyth. 

Bradley contends that in his most 
memorable works Forsyth sought to 
mediate between the orthodoxy of his 
youth and the liberalism of his more 
mature years. He refused to abandon 
the central truths of orthodoxy, yet 
adopted the methods of scientfic criti- 
cism. Bradley deals fairly with Forsyth, 
exposing elements in his thought which 
were later discarded; but the author’s 
admiration for Forsyth is plain. “It is 
because his answers to the questions of 
the hour were rooted in the Gospel that 
his words have meaning for us now. 
The principles with which he met his 
problems were so fundamental, so last- 
ing, that they seem to us as fresh as they 
were then” (p. 89). 

















This work should effectively guide to 
the controlling center of Forsyth’s the- 
ology and increase appreciation of his 
influential thought. 


CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 





The American Church of the Protestant 
Heritage, edited by VercILius FERM. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1953- 481 pp. $6.00. 


VERGILIUS FERM, prolific as author and 
editor, presents here sketches of 21 
American churches or families of 
churches, including most of the larger 
ones and a number of the smaller ones, 
each written by a representative spokes- 
man for the group in question. It will 
prove a helpful aid to understanding. 





A Half Century of Union Theological 
Seminary, 1896-1945, by HENRY 
SLOANE CorFin. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1954. 261 pp. $2.50. 


No one could be qualified to write this 
book as is the author, who has known 
Union Seminary through the fifty years 
and more, as student, professor, and 
president, 1926-1945. Dr. Coffin calls 
his book “An Informal History” and 
justifies this characterization by his 
rapid familiar style, his large use of 
personal reminiscence, and his inimita- 
ble humor. Informal though it is, the 
history is straightforward. It begins 
with a chapter on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, reciting facts of the foundation of 
the Seminary which permanently in- 
fluenced its life, and summarizing its 
independence of the Presbyterian 
Church resulting from the suspension 
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from the ministry of Professor Charles 
A. Briggs. Dr. Coffin writes vividly and 
with the affectionate appreciation of 
three great presidents of the institution, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Francis Brown, 
and Arthur Cushman McGiffert, and 
of a distinguished acting president, 
George William Knox. He describes 
fully Union’s becoming “an interde- 
nominational seminary,” including the 
controversy in the General Assembly 
connected therewith. Dr. Coffin’s own 
memorable presidency is worthily nar- 
rated by Dr. Morgan P. Noyes of Mont- 
clair, his associate for many years as 
student, member of the faculty, and 
director of the Seminary. The many 
eminent scholars and teachers who have 
adorned the Union faculty through the 
half century are effectively depicted. 
A unique feature of the book is that 
to these portrayals there are added ex- 
tensive extracts from the opinions and 
memories of graduates, throwing much 
light on both professors and students. 
A chapter on “Changing Student 
Concerns” admits the reader into the 
inner life of the Seminary, showing in 
lifelike manner the alterations in the 
intellectual, social, and spiritual inter- 
ests of the student body. Some effects 
on the institution of the wars appear, 
notably the much publicized incident of 
the eight students who in 1940 refused 
to register for service. There are chap- 
ters on the illustrious record of Union’s 
graduates in the missionary field, on the 
foremost service of its faculty in the 
ecumenical movement, on its associa- 
tion with Auburn Seminary, on its con- 
spicuous contribution to the church 
through the School of Sacred Music. 
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President Van Dusen writes an interest- 
ing “Afterword” on important develop- 
ments in the Seminary since Dr. Cof- 
fin’s retirement in 1945. Above all, 
Union Seminary stands out in this his- 
tory as a place of Christian devotion 
and worship. 


RosBert Hastincs NIcHOLS 





The Man in Leather Breeches:The Life 
and Times of George Fox, by VER- 
NON Nose. The Philosophical Li- 


brary, New York, 1953. 298 pp. 
$6.00. 


**THE man in leather breeches’—so he 
was known by both friend and foe in 
17th century England, this strange, 
trouble-making mystic and saint, who 
founded the Society of Friends, and 
dominated it until his death. Vernon 
Noble, a well-known British journalist, 
has given us a notable biography, sym- 
pathetic, yet critical, based on careful 
research, but fascinating to read. 





Thomas Becon and The Reformation 
of the Church in England, by Der- 
_RICK SHERWIN BalLey. Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1952. 


155 pp- 158. 


Tuts book corrects errors in earlier ac- 
counts of Becon, using previously un- 
used sources. The points are clearly 
made and substantiated by ample docu- 
mentation, the judgments are careful 
and sound, the style is very interesting. 
Becon (1512-1567) stands out as a 
definite personality, decidedly on the 
Protestant side in the great struggle yet 


with roots so deep in the Catholic past 
that his actions were not consistent like 
Hooper’s and Latimer’s, but ambiguous 
like those of his patron Cranmer; am- 
biguous not because he was a coward 
but because he felt deeply the values 
on both sides as did the Archbishop, as 
did the bulk of literate Englishmen. He 
is portrayed as a man of deep prayer 
but not a liturgical artist, in some re- 
spects a puritan but entirely Church 
of England, not an original scholar but 
a consummate propagandist whose in- 
fluence on the English Reformation was 
much greater than is realized, the 
whole body of whose writings show us 
the inner perplexities and struggles that 
made the course of the English Church 
so different from that of the German, 
the Genevan, and the Scotch. This book 
is a valuable contribution to our knowl- 


edge. 
§ ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 





We Met Fesus: Dramatic Monologuss, 
by Ray L. St. Cram. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1953. 143 pp. 
$2.75. 


IN the first person singular, Dr. St. Clair 
has sixteen characters of the New Testa- 
ment tell the complete story, insofar as 
it is recorded, of what coming into con- 
tact with Jesus Christ meant to them. 
One’s strongest witness consists in tell- 
ing what Christ has done for him, and 
here from Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
to Saul who became Paul there is this 
personal testimony. Each monologue 
is prefaced by some great words by the 
scholars and brought to a close by an 
evangelistic appeal. 

















john Witherspoon Comes to America: 
A Documentary Account Based 
Largely on New Materials, by L. H. 
BUTTERFIELD. Princeton University 
Library, Princeton, 1953. 99 pp. 


Tuis is the second in a series of oc- 
casional publications issued by the 
Princeton University Library intended 
to make more readily accessible scarce 
or unique material in the collection of 
the Library. It contains a running ac- 
count of the negotiations leading to 
Witherspoon’s coming to America as 
President of the College of New Jersey, 
interspersed with a series of letters (with 
notes by the editor) written by Wither- 
spoon, to Witherspoon, or about Wither- 
spoon in connection with these all- 
important negotiations. The letters are 
valuable not only for the light thrown 
on the development of Princeton Uni- 
versity and on the character of the man 
who became America’s most influential 
clergyman in the period of the Revolu- 
tion, but also because of the light 
thrown on the character of Colonial 
Presbyterianism, at a time when the 
breach between the Old and the New 
Side was not yet completely healed. 





The World’s Religions, by CHARLEs S. 
BrapDEN. Revised edition. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1954. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author sketches the great religions 
of the world, past and present. This 
revised edition has added the religions 
of the Incas and the Mayas, and has 
brought the others up to date since the 
writing of the first edition in 1939. The 
book is readable, and is written in non- 
technical language. In the preface the 
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author says, ““This is not a book of com- 
parative religions; it is not apologetic; 
it attempts to be just what its title indi- 
cates, namely, a short history of the 
world’s religions.” Such an objective 
study is valuable for the scholar, but 
since this book was written for many 
who are unacquainted with the field of 
religion, and so need guidance, at least 
a closing chapter should have been 
written, in which the claims of Chris- 
tianity were presented. Otherwise, the 
immature may well be led to think that 
all religions are equally roads to God. 





A Historical Approach to Evangelical 
Worship, by ILion T. Jones. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, 1954. 319 pp. 
$4.50. 

Dr. Jones, professor of practical the- 

ology at San Francisco Theological 

Seminary since 1945, is convinced that 

American Protestantism has come to a 

cross road—it must decide, and soon, 

whether it is to recover or maintain its 
full evangelical heritage, or progressively 
surrender this heritage as it continues 
to give way to the forces which are now 
transforming evangelical worship into 

a priestly cultus. 

In the first half of the book Dr. Jones 
traces the development or perversion of 
the church’s worship in the early cen- 
turies, and in the Middle Ages, down 
to the period of the Reformation and 
after, when the evangelical gospel was 
recovered and a worship system de- 
veloped by which this faith might be 
inculcated and transmitted; bringing 
his survey to an end with the liturgical 
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revival which has grown apace since the 
middle of the last century. 

In the second half of the book Dr. 
Jones gives practical suggestions for the 
development, or improvement, or re- 
covery of truly evangelical system of 
worship in the light of this historical 
background and in the face of current 
trends toward medievalism. 

Each section of the book is worth- 
while in itself; as a whole—historical 
sketch followed by critique of present 
practices and constructive suggestions 
for their improvement — it becomes 
uniquely helpful, a book which every 
Protestant minister would do well to 
read and to ponder. 





Highways to Faith, edited by Davin 
WESLEY Soper. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 168 pp. 
$2.75. 

Tuis volume consists of thirteen auto- 

biographical statements by Protestant 

Christians whose background of train- 

ing and experience has varied widely. 

They are in the main obscure laymen 

whose story reflects a simple and satis- 

fying faith in the deeper things of life. 

While each contribution represents a 

rather distinct individualism, there is 

discoverable a pattern which seems to 
pervade the entire volume. In this pat- 
tern, there is expressed or implied that 
the individual at some point along the 
way of life, though nominally a Chris- 
tian, has had an experience which he 
regarded distinct and somewhat unique. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribu- 

tion is made by Ralston C. Young, a 

Red Cap in Grand Central Terminal 


Station, New York, who used as his 
title, “Bags, Burdens, and Red Caps.” 
This story was related some months ago 
in one of our national magazines. 





The Great Systems of Yoga, by ERNEST 
Woop. Philosophical Library, New 


York, 1954. 166 pp. $3.50. 


In this sane and well documented cov- 
erage of the great schools of Yoga, the 
reader is led through a mass of material 
on the meditational and other practices, 
as well as the philosophical and devo- 
tional systems. The author comes by 
his knowledge of the subject through 
38 years’ residence in India, during 
which he mastered the Sanskrit key to 
the great texts on Yoga and cultivated 
the friendship of people practicing this 
religious art commonly known as Yoga 
devotion. Other than the Hindu forms, 
he has discovered Yoga essence in the 
Path taught by the Buddha as well as 
in the methods of the Islamic Sufi mys- 
tics and among the Zen Buddhists of 
China and Japan. 

Essentially a mental discipline di- 
rected towards the contemplation of a 
given object, and ordinarily accom- 
panied by physical exercises and breath- 
ing, Yoga is allegedly a subject which 
certain non-Christian religions, specifi- 
cally those of India, have perfected, 
and on which, therefore, oriental 
thinkers need to be consulted owing to 
the wealth of experience and the lit- 
erary tradition. Hence, according to 
the author, arises the need to unveil 
both this oriental tradition and the re- 
ligious meaning which it purports to 
convey. All Hindu philosophies share 














a common purpose, namely the extinc- 
tion of sorrow by the acquisition of 
knowledge regarding the true nature of 
things, i.e., freedom from the bondage 
of ignorance. Yoga is the practical de- 
vice through which such knowledge is 
attained. 

The author has undoubtedly ren- 
dered a laudible service in thus present- 
ing in readable fashion a subject which 
remains obscure to most Westerners. 
He has not, however, taken into ac- 
count on the profound levels the im- 
plications of his theme to comparative 
religion, theology, and philosophy. A 
perceptive and delightful study for the 
lay reader, this book may be recom- 
mended to classes in comparative re- 
ligion, although it fails at the one point 
of greatest interest, namely the avail- 
ability in the Christian tradition of 
means and techniques for practical piety 
and devotion through a mystical path, 
or paths, which equal, if they do not 
surpass, anything dreamed of in the 
practices of Yoga. 

Epwarp J. Jurji 





The True and Lively Word, by JAMES 
T. CLELAND. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1954. 120 pp. $2.50. 


THIs is a book on preaching. It had 
its origin in an intriguing definition 
which declared a sermon to be “a mani- 
festation of the Incarnate Word, from 
the Written Word, by the Spoken 
Word.” The author is professor of 
preaching at Duke Divinity School, and 
preacher to the University. In his book 
he shares with his fellow preachers some 
of the secrets and convictions which 
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have made him attractive and effective 
to the large congregations of faculty, 
students, and townspeople, who hear 
him eagerly. 

Here is a challenge to biblical preach- 
ing, in which the Bible is recognized as 
the vehicle of the Word of God. The 
author insists that every sermon should 
rest firmly upon God’s truth, should 
bring man closer to God, and interpret 
life in the light of God’s purpose and 
love. He holds that every sermon should 
be preached in simple style and with 
carefully chosen words, that each word 
may be crystal clear to the hearer light- 
ing the pathway of believer, disciple, 
and apostle to the knowledge of God. 
This searching sentence shows the clar- 
ity of the author’s thoughts, the direct- 
ness of his words, and the challenge to 
each of our hearts. In speaking of the 
Word in the heart of the believer he 
says, “If the man of the World does not 
see Christ in the preacher outside of 
his pulpit, it not likely that he will hear 
Christ when the preacher is in his pul- 
pit.” This is a book which every preacher 
must read. 

E. D. WITHERSPOON 





Christianity, Communism and History, 
by Wiciiam Horpern. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1954. 174 pp. $2.50. 


In the last century Marxism has spread 
over a wider area to influence more 
people more fully than Christianity has 
managed to do in two millenia. Com- 
munism is the most aggressive of Marx- 
ian movements. Hence a growing vol- 
ume of literature about communism 
and Christianity, almost altogether from 
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the Christian side. Believing that “too 
much anti-communism has been just 
that—anti-communism” (p. 168), Mr. 
Hordern has turned to the sectarian 
tradition of Christianity with its pro- 
phetic, redemptive emphasis, and away 
from the churchly tradition with its 
priestly concerns, to show in a positive 
way that communism is (a) not all 
black, and (b) where “white” is paral- 
leled by Christian spirit and purposes. 
The book is clearly and simply writ- 
ten, as if for college students. ‘There are 
some oversimplifications and half-truths 
but perhaps fewer than we expect to 
find in the books that American pub- 
lishers are willing to print nowadays 
about Marxism. Hordern has not used 
very recent materials, the latest being 
a periodical in 1953, and before that 
only one in 1951. He absolutizes the 
evils of communism for the purpose of 
his differential analysis, in a somewhat 
naive way for an approach which is 
as much historical as logical. He should 
have consulted Bober’s Karl Marx’s 
Interpretation of History and Vena- 
ble’s Marxism View of Human Nature, 
to see what objectivity can be in non- 
communist scholars. There are philo- 
sophical ineptitudes, such as calling his- 
tcrical materialism “economic determin- 


ism” (p. 51). But these faults are bal- © 


anced by clarity, brevity, and successful 
categories of comparison. Hordern also 
offers some provocative but undefended 
assertions, such as his claim that the 
utilitarian principle (“greatest good of 
the greatest number’) is at the heart of 
all totalitarianism (p. 142). His con- 
clusion is that Christianity, to compete 
with communism, needs a “neo-hetero- 


doxy” to cover up or at least mitigate 
the conservatism of orthodox church- 
Christianity. 

JosEPH FLETCHER 





Preaching, by WALTER RusSELL Bowtie. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1954. 
224 pp. $2.75. 

“PREACHING is the making articulate of 

nothing less than the whole message 

that comes through a man’s relation- 
ship to God and to his people.” Thus is 
preaching defined in the first paragraph 
of this book written for ministers by the 
professor of homiletics in the Protestant 

Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 

ginia. Bowie calls the minister in the 

pulpit “a living link between the needs 
of men and the sufficiency of God.” 

Preaching, he says again, is “the procla- 

mation of a divine event. The power 

and love of God in Christ have broken 
the control over men of the evil to 
which they were in bondage.” 
Practical suggestions are made to the 
preacher on the organization of his 
reading, on the construction and de- 
livery of sermons, and on the personal 
problems of the minister today. The 
author lists from Theodore Ferris five 
personal problems of the preacher— 
“Pressure, dryness, doubt, nervousness, 
and a feeling of ineffectiveness.” “The 
greatest temptation in the ministry of 
our time may be that men think them- 
selves so busy that they can seldom or 
never withdraw into that shrine of 
quiet where they can be dwelling with 

God. There is so much they are obsessed 

to do that they forget what they must 

be and what they must become.” 

















A large part of the book is on re- 
sources for sermons, with helpful sug- 
gestions on preaching from the Old and 
New Testaments, and on relating the- 
ology to life. 

The style of the author abounds in 
striking similes, such as the one likening 
some sermons to the “pattern a boy uses 
when he makes a kite tail—a succes- 
sion of rags tied one below the other 
and united by nothing but a thin string 
which jerks and wiggles in the wind.” 
Or again—the sermon “like an Indian 
arrow that has lost its head: all feathers 
and no point.” Or the kind of sermon 
preparation which is “like a nervous 
hen scratching in straw for some chance 
grain.” 

The book will be helpful for the 
young minister forming his habits of 
sermon preparation, and for the older 
man wishing to improve the quality of 
his pulpit work. 





Fire In Thy Mouth, by Donatp G. 
Mitier. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1954. 160 pp. $2.50. 

It is always an exhilarating experience 

to read a book in which the writer sets 

forth views which accord with one’s 
own but for which he has not been able 
to find adequate expression. Such was 
the reviewer's experience in the present 
book. The central core of the materials 
in the book was given by Dr. Miller as 
the Westervelt lectures on preaching at 
the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Austin, Texas in February, 
1951. 
Early in the book the author acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to P. T. Forsyth 
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for his views on preaching. Forsyth set 
forth his philosophy of preaching in his 
notable Yale Lectures of 1906-07, Post- 
tive Preaching and the Modern Mind. 
In that day many of his words fell on 
dull ears, for Forsyth was fully a gen- 
eration ahead of his liberal contem- 
poraries. Today, however, his books are 
in great vogue. With Forsyth, Miller 
holds that the act of preaching is itself 
a part of the Divine Event which con- 
stitutes God’s redeeming activity. “To 
preach the gospel then, is not merely to 
say words but to effect a deed... . To 
preach is to become a part of a dynamic 
event, wherein the living redeeming 
God reproduces his act of redemption 
in a living encounter with men through 
the preacher” (p. 17). This is the view 
which is also taken up by H. H. Farmer 
in his Warrack Lectures of 1942 en- 
titled The Servant of the Lord. In- 
herent in this concept of preaching is 
the “I—Thou” philosophy of Martin 
Buber and the emphasis on “revelation 
as personal encounter” as found in 
Brunner. 

As would be expected in this ap- 
proach, the appeal is for an informed 
‘biblical preaching. This is reflected in 
‘the titles of the chapters which are as 
follows: I. Biblical Preaching as Re- 
demptive Event; II. The Role of the 
Bible in Preaching; III. The Preacher 
as Biblical Interpreter; IV. The Values 
of Biblical Preaching; V. The Implica- 
tions of Biblical Preaching. The writer 
eschews all fundamentalist literalisms 
which like “the letter of the law” kill, 
and makes concrete suggestions as to 
how the Bible can be effectively used to 
speak its message of salvation. He holds 
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the Bible to be the unique witness of the 
prophets and apostles to the divine ac- 
tivity of the living God in redeeming a 
people unto himself. It is an activity 
which finds its consummation in the 
incarnate, crucified, and risen Christ. 
It is only as this Christ-Event is pro- 
claimed in the midst of the Christian 
congregation that the church can be so 
grounded as to withstand the storms of 
our cataclysmic era, and can be enabled 
to minister to the tortured souls of men 
today in both their individual and cor- 
porate relations. 

The reviewer has already been re- 
quiring the students in his homiletics 
classes to read the books referred to 
above. This new book by Dr. Miller 
will now also take a high place on the 
required reading list for students at 
Columbia Seminary. 

RICHARD T. GILLESPIE 





Christian Teaching in the Churches, by 
Joun Q. Scuisier. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1954. 173 pp. $2.50. 

Tus book is written out of the wide 

and fruitful experience of a veteran 

Methodist administrator in the field of 

Christian education. Its theme is: “Re- 

ligious education today — its nature, 

scope and purpose.” Starting with a 

chapter entitled, “Christian Teaching is 

Essential,” the book considers the usual 

areas including objectives, children’s 

work, youth work, adult work, church 
school administration, the work of the 
pastor and superintendent, worship, and 
evangelism. There are closing chapters 
on “Religion and Public Schools,” 
“Christian Education — The Basis of 
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Cooperation and Church Union,” and 
“Summary and Review.” 

The book would undoubtedly prove 
useful for a person who had assumed 
responsibilities in the area of Christian 
education but whose knowledge of the 
basic concepts of the field was limited. 
Such persons might be pastors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, or just intelligent 
Christians who want to know more 
about this part of the church’s work. 
While the author is an unquestioned 
authority in his field there is on the 
whole little here that has not already 
been said many times before. The style 
is often in the first person and one has 
the feeling that he is reading a series 
of good popular addresses on different 
phases of a Christian education pro- 
gram rather than a carefully integrated 
book. But its ideas are sound, factual, 
forcefully expressed and often well illus- 
trated. The chapter on Christian educa- 
tion in relation to cooperation and 
church union is a timely one as it re- 
counts how the Methodist union was 
consummated. 





Planned Preaching, by GEORGE MILES 
Gisson. The Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1954. 140 pp. $2.50. 

Tuts volume should provide much stim- 

ulation to the parish minister who feels 

his “well running dry” a bit. The out- 
growth of a senior course in homiletics 
at McCormick Seminary, Dr. Gibson’s 
approach to preaching so as to achieve 
planned comprehensiveness is one of 
the few efforts in the field. 

The book begins with the continued 
growth of the minister himself as basic 
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to any planning of his preaching. The 
“Christian year” (which Dr. Gibson 
has already treated most attractively in 
his “Story of the Christian Year’) is 
seen as the first type of organizational 
pattern. The needs of denominational 
and local church program for inclusion 
in the planning are adequately pre- 
sented. Especial attention is given to 
preaching in connection with the sacra- 
ments of the church. The final chapters 
are rich in practical reminders on the 
gathering and management of material 
for preaching. 

This is the sort of work which could 
be a good handbook for the theolog, 
and an excellent reminder for the more 
experienced preacher. 





Education into Religion, by A. Victor 
Murray. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 230 pp. $3.00. 

Tus book, typical of the best British 

scholars, is rich and meaty, containing 

much wisdom. It is distinguished by 
simplicity, clarity, and yet depth of 
content, and does credit to its well- 
known author. Dr. Murray says he 
should have called the book “The Ra- 
tionale of the Teaching of the Christian 

Religion.” Christian education is not 

education about a set of beliefs, it is 

education into an attitude of life — 

“* , . its ultimate goal is a certain quality 

of life and a personal loyalty to Christ.” 

This reviewer suspects many seminary 

students in America will read this book 

in the next few years, and he wishes 
many pastors, superintendents, and 
chairmen of committees on Christian 
education also would study it with care. 


Theology, philosophy, and literature as 
well as educational know-how con- 
tribute to the value of this book. It is 
clearly British in its assumptions con- 
cerning Bible teaching in the schools, 
If you want to master teaching tech- 
niques, this is not the book, but it is one 
of the best expositions of the philosophy 
of Christian education. 





Communicating the Gospel, by Hat- 
ForD E. Luccocx. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1954. 183 pp. $2.50. 


IN six penetrating chapters Yale’s homi- 
letician takes his place on the honor roll 
of the Lyman Beecher Lecture series. 

“A Babel of Tongues” discusses the 
danger of failure to transmit the gospel 
in an age given to mass media of com- 
munication. “The Faith Once Delivered 
—Yesterday and Today” speaks of no 
“simple” gospel in a plea for an eternal 
therapy in which doctrine and ethic are 
united. “To Serve the Present Age” 
points to specific needs and individuals 
to which the message of hope must go. 
“He Opened the Book” treats of bib- 
lical preaching, a sense of exegesis, and 
the need for imaginative reason. “The 
Preacher As Craftsman” gives the true 
aim of the sermon against the back- 
ground of obsolete models. “Preaching 
During an Earthquake” summons to 
daring and desperate measures in 
spreading the good news. 

The book is genuinely provocative 
and persuasive. Breadth of reading, 
wealth of illustration, practical wisdom, 
spiritual insight, and stabbing sentences 
abound. The author weaves a rich tap- 
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Just Published . . . 


BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING FOR TODAY 
Andrew W. Blackwood 


Preach biographical sermons, says Dr. Blackwood, if you’re looking for 
sermons particularly suited to the needs of our day—that have wide popu- 
lar appeal—that are relatively simple to prepare. In this new book he tells 
how famous preachers of the past have used the biographical method, and 
he shows preachers of today how they can use it. $3 


CREED OF OUR 
HOPE 


Merrill R. Abbey 


What it means to believe in God, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the “holy 
catholic” church, and immortality. Each 
of the eight chapters examines a phrase 
of the Apostles’ Creed, and brings out 
its meaning and its application to our 


lives today. $1.75 


WHO SPEAKS FOR 
GOD? 


Gerald Kennedy 


A vivid portrait of the effective Chris- 
tian minister and a searching exposi- 
tion of the Christian message. WHO 
SPEAKS FOR GOD? will help preach- 
ers to understand better their obliga- 
tions to men and to God, to stand up 
with assurance as the Lord’s spokesmen. 


$2.50 


By the Author of THE PSALMS 
JEREMIAH 


Elmer A. Leslie 


This definitive study offers a completely new translation of the book of 
Jeremiah—a carefully worked out chronology of Jeremiah’s writings—and 
an inspiring interpretation of the prophet and his message. 352 pages. 


Publishers of THe INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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$4.75 


At All Bookstores 
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estry, and while the book may not ap- 
peal to the ordinary preacher as his 
earlier work, Jn a Minister’s Workshop, 
nevertheless, the accolade of homiletics 
must be given to him for a forthright 
challenge to our needs and age. 

One limitation is that no mention is 
made of D. C. Read’s Warrack Lec- 
tures, The Communication of the Gos- 
pel, of two years ago, which anticipated 
this book in some very practical counsel. 
When Luccock discusses the problems 
of mass communication and the preach- 
er’s difficulties to reach the unchurched, 
he has little to say about the use of 
radio and television as media of reach- 
ing people with the gospel. One would 
have wished for illumination at this 
point. “Getting it across” is the preach- 
er’s task, and while the author rightly 
stresses the sermon, the sermon can be 
used with these modern devices. 

Where fires have burned low and the 
conscience has been drugged, this book 
will rekindle the flame and stab into 
wakefulness. It is to be commended 
for its skillful diagnosis, wise counsels, 
and the rapier thrust of incisive speech. 
Luccock not only points the way for 
the preacher but demonstrates how to 
reach the deeper levels of man’s dis- 


order. Ratpu G. TURNBULL 





That Immortal Sea, by Lesuiz D. 
WEATHERHEAD. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1953. 217 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. WEATHERHEAD achieves his aim 
in this book, namely, to give men and 
women a glimpse of Jesus, to reveal the 
reality of the world of the spirit, and to 
join that world and ours. He illustrates 


many types of sermons which he pre- 
pares as he attempts to make his preach- 
ing relevant to this day. 





Short Dictionary of Mythology, by 
PerciIvAL Grorce Woopcock. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953. 
156 pp. $3.75. 

A useful and attractive book to have 
in one’s reference library. The book 
covers more ground than its title indi- 
cates in that it also includes historical 
persons of ancient times and ancient 
geographical place names. A few names 
are unexpectedly omitted (e.g., Cyn- 
thia), and there is an occasional in- 
accuracy (€.g., s.v. Cassiopeia). 





The Orbits of Life, by Jack Finecan. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1954. 
160 pp. $2.50. 

Tuts is a book of 18 essays especially 

slanted for young people. Each begins 

from a biblical vantage point and each 
has a wealth of apposite illustrations. 

Readable; wide in range of subjects; 

sound in doctrine; helpful for life’s per- 

plexing situations. 


GOWNS Sarr 
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Personalities 


Around p Al}, 


by Holmes Rolston $2.50 


Throughout this book we feel the power of the Gospel in its impact 
upon the social order of the first century, and we recognize the availa- 


bility of the same power for our world today. 


High-lighted are Scriptural teachings on the Christian qualities of en- 
couragement, sympathy, faithfulness, purity, perseverance, devotion, and 


generosity as exemplified in the lives of the early Christians. 


They say: “This new book is both informing and delightful. . . . 
I suspect that many a helpful series of sermons will be primed by 
its reading.” Richard W. Graves 


“Of those books which present a study of individuals in the New 
Testament, this is one of the most helpful and practical. ... Both 
laymen and preachers will read this book with keen interest and 
deep appreciation.” G. Ray Jordan 


JOM KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Two new volumes in 
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26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 
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readers the great writings of Christianity from the Early 
Fathers through the English Reformation. 





VOLUME II: ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by HENRY CHADWICK and J. E. L. OULTON. Introduces the 
reader to the thinking of two great Christian teachers of the second and third 
centuries, Clement and Origen of Alexandria. 

Coming Nov. 8, 464 pages, $5.00 


VOLUME XI: NATURE AND GRACE 


Edited by A. M. FAIRWEATHER. Selections from the Summa Theologica 
of Thomas Aquinas, demonstrating his method and crucial doctrines in his 
system of theology. Coming Nov. 8, 400 pages, $5.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOL. 1. Earty CHRISTIAN FATHERS VOL. XIV. ADVOCATES OF REFORM: 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 


By JOHN T. McNEILL. The nature and significance of English Puritanism, 
German Pietism, the Evangelical Movement, Tractarianism and Anglo- 
Catholicism, modern Roman Catholicism, and the Ecumenical Movement in 
ve historical perspective. Coming Nov. 8, $3.50 
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ETERNAL HOPE 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Dealing with such issues as: hope in human life, the 
future advent of Christ, death, eternal life, the resurrection, the last judg- 
ment. $3.50 


PREACHING THE WORD WITH AUTHORITY 


By FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER. A practical and helpful presentation 
of the classic Protestant view of what preaching really is—the proclamation 
of the Biblical message of God's saving activity through Jesus Christ. $2.50 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


By JAMES D. SMART. A re-examination of the basic principles of Chris- 
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tian teaching. Religious Book Club Selection, $3.00 


THE ALTAR FIRE 


By OLIVE WYON. Reflections on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. A 
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CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


By KENNETH BRAKELEY WELLES. 58 fresh, imaginative sermons that 
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